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ON THE AESTHETICS OF DEWEY 
BENEDETTO CROCE! 


Dewey’s aesthetics is scarcely known at all in Italy; and so far as I am aware, 
has never been subjected to that detailed critical examination which its intrinsic 
merits certainly warrant. It furnishes us a new and striking document of the 
singular mental habit of this thinker—certainly one of the most discerning 
students of the life of the mind, and possessed of a lively sense of its values, as his 
ideas on politics and education, and now on art, demonstrate; but at the same 
time a thinker who continues insistently to call himself an empiricist or pragma- 
tist and to reject and repel, one may almost say with horror, the philosophy com- 
monly called ‘idealistic’. Dewey also uses the appreciative term ‘organic’, but 
with him it has a touch of mockery. Accustomed as we are in Italy to keep 
always in mind the history of thought, and to take cognizance of what we call the 
literature of the subject, in order to become aware of the place which our new 
conceptions come to occupy in that history and thus confirm their right to it, we 
feel a certain dissatisfaction in the scarcity or vagueness of such references in 
Dewey’s treatise. In the Preface we read: ‘I am somewhat embarrassed in an 
effort to acknowledge indebtedness to other writers on the subject. Some 
aspects of it may be inferred from authors mentioned or quoted in the text. I 
have read on the subject for many years, however, more or less widely in English 
literature, somewhat less in French and still less in German, and I have absorbed 
much from sources which I cannot now directly recall. Moreover, my obliga- 
tions to a number of writers are much greater than might be gathered from 
allusions to them in the volume itself” (p. vii).2 But he must also have availed 
himself of some Italian authors, though these were perhaps included among the 
English because read in English translations. However, Dewey expressly men- 
tions my studies more than once in the course of his argument, now to make use 
of their concepts, for example of my criticism of the separation of the arts from 
each other; but more often to exorcise with horror, as I said above, my somewhat 
mad “idealistic” (or rather “‘organic””) way of philosophizing. 

Even so, an Italian reader is pleasantly surprised to meet on every page 
observations and theories long since formulated in Italy and familiar to him. 
For example, that ‘expression’ in the poetical sense is not to be confused with 
the expression which goes by the same name but is not expression in and for 

1 Translated by Katharine Gilbert. 


2 Art as Experience, by John Dewey. Minton, Balch, New York, 1934. All page ref- 
erences, unless otherwise indicated, are taken from this book. 
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itself, consisting rather in reflective interpretation of a fact on the part of an 
observer (p. 61); that the feeling or sentiment in a work of art is not something 
experienced personally, but has a universal character (p. 68); that the act of 
expression does not supervene upon an inspiration already complete, but goes 
along with it (p. 66); that an artist does not conceive his work in mental terms, 
translating it afterward into artistic form, but, if he is a sculptor, conceives it in 
clay, marble or bronze, and so on (p. 75); that an aesthetic emotion is a distinct 
thing, yet at the same time not divided by an abyss from other natural experi- 
ences (p. 78); that we must reject the formalists’ theories of art, which make 
beauty consist in lines, colors, lights and shadows, and such, separating it from 
its psychological content and meaning (p. 88); that one does well to avoid even 
the word “association” [in aesthetics] since by it traditional psychology assumed 
that the associated material and the immediate sound and color remain separated 
from each other (p. 99); that the subject (fable) is one thing and the substance of 
a work of art another (p. 100); that it is not true that visual qualities are as such, 
or consciously, central, and other qualities only accessory or associated (p. 123); 
that technique is one thing and art another (p. 142); that figures have in art the 
value of musical or pictorial tones. This Dewey says wittily, using the words of 
Matisse to a lady who criticized one of his female figures: ‘‘Madam, that is not a 
woman; that is a picture” (p. 113). Italians are familiar also with the idea that 
it is a bad sort of naiveté to separate rhythm and symmetry, and to divide the 
arts into spatial and temporal, when in reality we have movements and direc- 
tions in painting and distances and volumes in music (p. 183-4); that there are 
not such things as aesthetic contents or non-aesthetic contents (p. 187); that all 
the other arts are in every art (p. 195); that there are not artistic “things”, but 
only an artistic doing, an artistic producing (p. 214); that the so-called ‘modi- 
fications of the beautiful’ such as the sublime, grotesque, tragic, comic, etc., 
have practical use but surely not conceptual or dialectical meaning; that the 
aesthetic process is of great importance for the philosopher, because through it he 
understands the nature of every psychic process; and therefore aesthetics is 
indispensable to the work of philosophy (p. 274); that it is impossible in judging 
art, to forego either of the two elements: the sensitive and the intellectual (p. 
290); that aesthetic judgment is not that of a court pronouncing in the light of 
laws or rules (p. 299-300); that historical knowledge is indispensable for judg- 
ment on art. 

And so on, for here I note rapidly only certain points. Nor am I setting them 
down to put forward a claim to authorship or priority, but rather to observe that 
whatever kind and however much stimulus Dewey has received from the thought 
of others, he thinks over problems for himself, so that his observations come out 
with freshness and spontaneity and sustain the reader’s interest; particularly the 
interest of one who, having arrived earlier and by other routes at the same con- 
clusions, and discovering his own ideas in a new form, finds in this an added 
proof of their truth. 

But precisely because of this obvious agreement of his doctrines with so- 
called idealistic aesthetic, a disciple of Dewey’s, and his co-religionist in pragma- 
tism, has very recently raised a respectful and resolute protest against the new 
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book. The book, he says, is unfaithful to the principles and method of pragma- / 
tism, being dominantly idealistic and organistic in its aesthetics and admitting 
an absolute judgment of value on works of art. This excites his surprise, and 
he even asks why Dewey does not at once declare himself an Hegelian. The 
disciple reminds his master that “‘organicism is a theory of harmony culminating 
in the great cosmic harmony of the absolute. Pragmatism is a theory of conflict, 
celebrating struggle and vigorous life in which every solution is the beginning of 
a new problem, in which every social ideal is an hypothesis of action, in which 
values thrive on conflicts” (p. 386). To this charge, one must admit, Dewey 
replies weakly, stating that he remains a pragmatist and has not become an 
idealist because he does not deduce his aesthetic theory, but makes it spring from 
the examination of the material before him; moreover, that the terms which he 
uses, even if to be found in idealistic aesthetics, do not carry in his usage the 
same signification. In this way he tries to pass off a question of ideas as a 
question of vocabulary. 

But we are not concerned to urge his faults or deviations from pragmatism, 
except to show that the criticisms he brings against idealistic aesthetics are 
without foundation. For example, he criticizes Kant for making beauty 
disinterested, and argues that: ‘“‘not absence of desire and thought but their 
thorough incorporation into perceptual experience characterizes esthetic experi- 
ence in its distinction from experiences that are especially ‘intellectual’ and 
‘practical’,” and: “‘the esthetic percipient is free from desire in the presence of a 
sunset, a cathedral, or a bouquet of flowers in the sense that his desires are 
fulfilled in the perception itself” (p. 254). This correction is not a correction 
because it states what Kant stated when he distinguished pleasure from beauty 
(separated Gefallen from Vergniigen). Then follows what is intended as a real 
and proper objection, that is, that “esthetic experience is marked by a greater 
inclusiveness of all psychological factors than occurs in ordinary experiences, 
not by reduction of them toa single response. Such a reduction is an impoverish- 
ment” (p. 254); but this amounts to a refusal to think, because to think is to 
distinguish, and one cannot make distinctions without assigning to the mental 
form thus distinguished its special character of principle; in other words, without 
using a concept. 

Similarly Dewey, as he proceeds to deny the cognitive character of beauty, 
agrees that ‘‘tangled scenes of life are made more intelligible in esthetic experi- 
ence; not, however, as reflection and science render things more intelligible by 
reduction to conceptual form, but by presenting their meanings as the matter of a 
clarified, coherent, and intensified or ‘impassioned’ experience”’ (p. 290). This is 
precisely what is called, in philosophical aesthetics, aesthetic or intuitive or 
pre-logical knowledge (cognitio inferior, clara sed non distincia). There follows 
an objection which really can be reduced to the preceding one, viz: to a pro- 
hibition of the thinking that distinguishes, criticizes, and defines: ““The trouble I 
find with the representative and cognitive theories of the esthetic is that they, 
like the play and illusion theories, isolate one strand in the total experience, a 


8 The Philosophy of John Dewey, edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp, in The Library of Living 
Philosophers, Volume 1. 
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strand, moreover, that is what it is because of the entire pattern to which it 
contributes and in which it is absorbed. They take it to be the whole” (p. 290). 

Dewey’s criticism of me is of the same sort: ‘“The term ‘intuition’ is one of the 
most ambiguous in the whole history of thought. In the theories just con- 
sidered [Aristotle, Plotinus, Hegel, up to the moderns, like Bosanquet], it is 
supposed to have essence as its proper object. Croce has combined the idea of 
intuition with that of expression. Their identification with each other and of 
both with art has given readers a good deal of trouble. It can be understood, 
however, on the basis of his philosophic background, and it affords an excellent 
instance of what happens when the theorist superimposes philosophic preconcep- 
tions upon an arrested esthetic experience (arrested, let it be noted, because 
Dewey benevolently grants me, as he does Schopenhauer, greater experience 
and sensibility in artistic matters than he does to most philosophers). For 
Croce is a philosopher who believes that the only real existence is mind, that ‘the 
object does not exist unless it is known, that it is not separable from the knowing 
spirit.’ In ordinary perception objects are taken as if they were external to 
mind. Therefore, awareness of objects of art and of natural beauty is not a case 
of perception, but of an intuition that knows objects as, themselves, states of 
mind. ‘What we admire in a work of art is the perfect imaginative form in 
which a state of mind has clothed itself.’ ‘Intuitions are truly such because 
they represent feelings.’ Hence the state of mind that constitutes a work of art 
is expression as a manifestation of a state of mind, and is intuition as knowledge 
of a state of mind. I do not refer to the theory for the purpose of refutation but 
as indication of the extreme to which philosophy may go in superimposing 
a preconceived theory upon esthetic experience, resulting in arbitrary distortion” 
(p. 294-5). 

Now, without doubt, I hold that poetry and the other arts have for their 
material not external things (nobody knows what and where such things are) 
but the ‘‘sentiments” or human passion, and I hold that nothing can exist sepa- 
rated from knowing. As I hold these propositions to be true, it is natural that I 
should use them to establish the place of art in the system of mind. Dewey does 
not undertake to refute these doctrines of mine because he considers that he 
has already refuted their very foundation: viz. philosophical reflection. He says 
in another book: “Reason, as a Kantian faculty that introduces generality and 
regularity into experience, strikes us more and more as superfluous—the un- 
necessary creation of men addicted to traditional formalism and to elaborate 
terminology. Concrete suggestions arising from past experiences, developed 
and matured in the light of the needs and deficiencies of the present, employed as 
aims and methods of specific reconstruction, and tested by success or failure in 
accomplishing this task of readjustment, suffice. To such empirical suggestions 
used in constructive fashion for new ends the name intelligence is given” (p. 
95-96).4 

It is certainly strange that a mind so keen and a genius so acute as Dewey’s 
should turn in such vicious circles and positivistic tautologies; and I often ask 


4 Reconstruction in Philosophy, by John Dewey. The italics are Croce’s. (K.G.) 
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myself how it could have happened. Perhaps his thought is dominated by the 
traditional Anglo-Saxon empiricism. Perhaps also the fanaticism and emptiness 
of the orthodoxy of the Kantians and Hegelians who were his first masters in 
America stirred in him a revolt which has not yet quieted down. Perhaps this 
feeling of revolt has prevented him from seeing that the Hegelian and related 
structures have fallen to pieces and that the Absolute which he found so for- 
bidding, no longer exists as such, but has become one with the world, experience, 
and history; that the new philosophy has rejected the static elements of Hegelian- 
ism in order to preserve and develop the dynamic ones. For the new 
philosophy is a theory of perpetual conflict, of solutions that generate new 
problems, of a continual enrichment, such as pragmatism claims to be but cannot 
logically become. However that may be, his philosophical position is such as I 
have described above. 


A COMMENT ON THE FOREGOING CRITICISMS 


JOHN DEWEY 


I fully appreciate the attention given Art as Experience by the distinguished 


Italian philosopher Benedetto Croce—as I appreciate his heroic resistance to 
the wave of Fascism which swept so many Italian thinkers and educators off 
their feet. That he should have read my book and then have taken the trouble 
to write about it for publication in another country commands and receives my 
hearty thanks. I wish also to express my gratitude to Professor Katharine 
Gilbert for interesting Croce in writing the article, and for sending me a translated 
copy of it together with the suggestion that I write a reply. 

I regret that what I have to say is largely of the nature of a comment rather 
than being a reply in any distinctive sense of that word. Fora reply, as I under- 
stand the word, requires 2 common ground on which both parties stand and 
from which deviations and departures can be measured. I do not find such a 
common ground in this present case. And I can perhaps best introduce my 
comment by telling why I cannot find it. In substance, it is because Croce 
assumes that I have written about art with the intention of bringing it within 
the scope of pragmatic philosophy—although I have not, as he sees the matter, 
carried out successfully the claim involved in this purpose. The actual fact is 
that I have consistently treated the pragmatic theory as a theory of knowing, 
and as confined within the limits of the field of specifically cognitive subject- 
matter. And in addition I have specifically rejected the idea that aesthetic . 
subjectmatter is a form of knowledge, and have held that a prime defect of 
philosophies of art has been treating subjectmatter as if it were (whether the 
creators and enjoyers of it were aware of it or not) a kind of knowledge of Reality, 
presumably of a higher and truer order than anything of which “science” is 
capable. The consequence of this approach, I concluded early in my studies, 
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was that the subjectmatter is not looked at nor reported in its own behalf and 
in its own terms, but by making it over until it seemed to fit into the categories 
of some preferred philosophy. As a result, I not only did not write Art as Ex- 
perience as an appendix to or application of my pragmatism (which was forbidden 
in any case for the reason just stated), or in subjection to any system of phi- 
losophy. The net outcome was bad in the eyes of critics who wish to subordinate 
creation of art and aesthetic enjoyment to a preconceived system of philosophy; 
but, I am happy to add, was reasonably satisfactory to some critics who engage 
in the practice of a fine art. 

Lest the foregoing be understood to be an admission on my part that my ap- 
proach to different subjects is too disjointed to possess even the temper of phi- 
losophy, I add that my pragmatic theory of knowledge is based upon the postulate 
that knowing is an activity of human beings as living beings; that knowing repre- 
sents a highly important concern of human life; while that postulate is also the 
one from which Art as Experience is treated. And if it be a legitimate question 
to ask which one of the two, science or art, owes the most to the other, I should 
be inclined to award the palm to art. For not only is scientific inquiry as it is 
conducted a highly skilled technology, but the consummatory fulfillments that 
are characteristic of the aesthetic phase of life-experience play a highly impor- 
tant part in attaining the conclusions reached in science. 

I had supposed that the presence of the word “experience” in my title, es- 
pecially in its close connection with The Live Animal of the first chapter, would 
indicate the point of view and method of approach adopted in discussion of the 
creation and enjoyment of works of art. But it seems that that supposition was 
over-optimistic. The meanings belonging to historic empiricist philosophies 
have been read into the word, in spite of the fact that the pragmatic theory of 
knowing has systematically criticized these empiricisms because of their system- 
atic failure to connect experiences with the processes and operation of human 
life AS life. 

The foregoing remarks indicate the absence of common ground on which to 
stand in making a reply. But they should also indicate the point of view from 
which I may reply to certain remarks of my critic in pleading Not Guilty to sug- 
gestions of slighting acknowledgments to writers to whom I am presumably in- 
debted, and to a kind of Xenophobia with respect to Italian writers in particular. 
For good or for evil, as I have already said, I have learned little from what has 
been written in the name of the Philosophy of Art and Aesthetics, since it has 
seemed to me to subordinate art to philosophy, instead of using philosophy as an 
incidental aid in appreciation of art in its own language. I have learned much, 
however, from the writings of essayists and literary critics, especially from Eng- 
lish writers whose works are themselves a part of the great tradition of English 
literature, and from what poets, painters, etc., have said about the arts they have 
practiced—a source, in my judgment, that is unduly overlooked by those who 
philosophize on art. I do not think that I exaggerate in saying that I owe more 
to the books on the plastic arts written by the man to whom my book is dedicated, 
Albert C. Barnes, than to all the official treatises on art composed by philosophers. 

I fear I shall have to be explicit with reference to the bearing of these state- 
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ments upon the eighteen points specifically listed by Croce, along with a sugges- 
tion that they are samples of other cases which might be mentioned. I would 
not say that those which are mentioned are of the order of commonplaces; that 
would be going too far. But they are reasonably familiar to connoisseurs and to 
cultivated essayists and critics. I shall be surprised if it can be shown that there 
are any of these points which have especial dependence upon any philosophical 
system. In the case of many of them, I could, by going back over my readings 
of general literature over many years, tell the non-philosophic source from which, 
in all probability, I derived them. I content myself with two cases. My treat- 
ment of “expression” is derived from a combination of criticisms I wrote many 
years ago about the idea of ‘‘Self-expression”’ as put forward by some educational 
theorists, and by an English essayist; and also, I hope, from a kind of condensed 
precipitation of reflections evoked by a great number of conversations and read- 
ings that I could not begin to place in memory, either now or when I wrote them 
down in a book. There is one other case on which to be specific—the last one 
noted by my critic—that historical knowledge is indispensable for judgment on 
art”. If the works of Dr. Barnes are accessible in Italy and if Croce cares to 
consult them, he will find there an insistence on the importance of continuity of 
tradition in production of works of art, as well as of critical appreciation of them. 
Indeed, the whole theory of judgment expressed in my book is hardly more than 
an echo of what is to be found in what Dr. Barnes has said about the plastic arts, 
and which I have found a source of instruction with respect to all the arts. If I 
felt in need of self-defense I should add, in conclusion, that I had no intention of 
writing the kind of scholarly treatise in which footnotes breed and multiply on 
every page as authorities for what is said in the text. My aim was much 
humbler. 


STYLE AND PERSONALITY: 
A Graphological Portrait of Oscar Kokoschka 


J. P. HODIN 


1. Expressionism and Ratio. Le style, c’est homme méme. (Buffon). 
When we compare the methods of modern science with those of modern art, 
we are surprised by a peculiar phenomenon. In whatever country a piece of 
scientific work is carried out and to whatever nationality the scientist may 
belong, the methods that he uses are based on internationally recognized and 
applied principles, and the results bring about changes affecting the whole of 
mankind. In the plastic arts man’s creative urge, the will to expression, has 
experimented in various directions, and at one and the same time methods of 
representation have been used that differ from each other in the principles on 
| which they are based. Modern art does not give a definite, unambiguous picture 
| of man’s emotional and intellectual life at the present day. 
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The comparison between science and art would not be justified, if a tendency 
to use the scientific approach in creative art had not become apparent. Cubism 
is a rational movement. There is rationalism too, in the program of surrealism 
and in conscious primitivism. In the first case, it is the shadow of psycho- 
analysis falling on art; in the second, the shadow of art history. When forms 
borrowed from Negro sculpture appeared in Picasso’s work, it was a rational, 
rather than an irrational, process. ‘Styles’ were rapidly adopted and dropped 
again just as fast. It is, to vary Picasso’s well-known aphorism, more a matter 
of seeking than of finding. The artist seems to feel uneasy in the intellectual 
atmosphere of the present. Freud originated the idea of civilization and its 
discontents (Das Unbehagen in der Kultur). 

The uniformity of scientific development all over the world is symptomatic 
of the fact that science concerns itself only with a part of phenomenal experience, 
and that, furthermore, only from a particular point of view. The application 
of scientific methods to other realms of experience necessarily results in an im- 
poverishment of intellectual activity. The analytical spirit and the creative 
functions of the mind are diametrically opposed forces. 

When the crisis in modern art is referred to, what is meant is the crisis which 
occurred in the extreme movements of the Ecole de Paris. It is obvious that 
the creative energy of Paris is spent. In this connection it should be observed 
that the French have always tended more to follow the classically harmonious 
line—Manet, Renoir, Seurat, Cézanne, Braque, Matisse, Bonnard—, while it 
was left to the Spaniards, Germans, and Italians to represent extreme cubism 
and surrealism—Picasso, Gleizes, Metzinger, Ernst, Miré, Dali, Chirico—in 
whom the rational-constructive element predominates, whatever irrational 
attitudes they may often adopt. 

From another point of view there is yet another crisis in art. If we study the 
art of earlier periods, we are forced to the conclusion that there has been a gradual 
decay of creative force. In mechanistic civilization the human brain undergoes 
a profound change. We may go so far as to say that we are witnesses of how 
the mind is adjusting itself to man’s organized and rational world and losing 
its contact with the primeval forces of creation. This conclusion is not new. 
Ludwig Klages, in his Grundlage der Wissenschaft vom Ausdruck (Rudiments of 
the Science of Expression), speaks of ‘the disturbance in the soul’s power of 
self-expression’ being due to ‘a violation of the instincts by the will.’ Fewer 
and fewer people have any artistic feeling. As the intellect becomes more and 
more highly organized, so people grow out of the state of instinctive harmony 
with nature, until, with the appearance of modern civilization, they lose it 
completely. Evidence of this is indirectly seen in children’s urge to express 
themselves; in early childhood they have a capacity for total experience, which 
they later lose. (Cizek, Viola). The artistic impulse of the mentally deranged 
is also part of the same thing, in so far as it is an expression of the creative will’s 
having found new liberty in the disease disorder. (Prinzhorn). The schizo- 
phrenic Swedish painter Ernst Josephson produced important expressionist 
work after his illness had freed him from the inhibitions of tradition. Le 
douanier Rousseau owes the naive quality of his art to his ‘child-like soul’. Klee 
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is a highly nervous, intellectual artist whose ‘primitivism’ gave him the relax- 
ation he needed from the pressure of mechanical civilization. But the modern 
artist’s problem is not merely one of regaining a primitive outlook. It is more 
complicated than that. 

When we come to consider the modern schools from the point of view of style, 
we find that they fall into two main groups. In one, there is a conscious setting 
up of formal laws, whose function in our time is ‘scientific’. Such are the Im- 
pressionists’ theory of light and colour, Seurat’s pointillism, the geometric thesis 
of cubism, the constructions of architectural surrealism (Chirico), and, in its 
over-logical campaign against logic and spatial and physical causality, the 
surrealism of Dali and Miré. The liberation of human imagination from nature, 
which at first appeared to be a great revolutionary achievement (Ortega y Gasset 
has hailed it as a triumph, Abbé Brémont has called it the pure act of creation, 
and Malraux provided it with a psychological background, when he made the 
statement that the origin of a work of art is not to be found in any experience of 
nature, but in the experience of a picture or a poem), led to a dehumanizing of 
art. Wilhelm Worringer has defined the problem as being one of abstraction 
and empathy, (Einfiihlung). Where the creative will produces inorganic, ab- 
stract forms, we cannot be dealing with a creative will that arises out of the 
need to experience by empathy; it is, on the contrary, a need which is directly 
opposed to empathy, namely a tendency to suppress life. We can go so far as to 
say that abstraction is nothing less than an escape from life, just as Freud spoke 
of an escape into neurosis. ‘“These abstract, logical forms are the highest ones, 
the only ones in which man can find relief from the overwhelming chaos of the 
world as he experiences it.”” (Worringer). C.G. Jung elaborated the concept 
of abstraction and empathy as follows: ‘‘Abstraction appears as a function which 
is in opposition to primitive ‘participation mystique’. (Lévy-Bruhl). It is a 
separation from the object in order to break the attachment to it. Empathy 
as a principle of artistic creation is based on the magic significance of the subject, 
which takes possession of the object by a process of mystic identification.” 
Empathy is the method of expressionism. 

Expressionist and abstract art are therefore the two main currents in which 
the modern formative will manifests itself. Since art is a language, we may 
assume that its utterances are those of two human types. Personalities have 
always been divided into romantic and classic, or dynamic and harmonious 
temperaments. Kretzchmer made other distinctions, Nietzsche spoke of di- 
onysian and faustian, and Jung of introvert and extravert types. 

Behind expressionist art stand men who regard it as a sin against the spirit to 
produce anything by coldly rational means. Both Edvard Munch and Oskar 
Kokoschka have made statements to this effect. On the other side are artists 
who sometimes work rationally and sometimes intuitively, or even combining 
the two methods. (Picasso). The expressionist is an archetype in Jung’s 
sense, that is, he possesses a collective unconscious whose content and functions 
are of an archaic nature. ‘Jt is not a matter of imitating the archaic, but of quali- 
ties which are in the nature of a relic. All those psychological traits which in 
essentials correspond to the qualities of the primitive mentality are of such a 
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nature.” The artist’s images are archaic when they have unrecognizable mytho- 
logical parallels. Hence the expressionist artist is associated with the myth- 
building force, that truly creative, primordial spiritual force out of which the 
symbols were created that gave form to man’s conception of life and the world. 
Only from this force can a regeneration and deepening of present-day art be 
awaited. 

In expressionism we are less concerned with a school than with personality. 
The relationship between personality and style is obvious, when it is a question 
of those processes which have their source in the unconscious. The relation- 
ship between style and period is developed in the work of Max Dvorak, who 
saw the history of art as the history of the human spirit, and stated emphatically 
that the history of art must not remain under the spell of the materialistic out- 
look of natural science. 

Expressionism is a style which appears in times of great spiritual tension. 
Alois Riegl showed that one of its characteristics is a profound religious emotion. 
Michelangelo’s Pieta in the Palazzo Rondanini, or the Descent from the Cross 
in Florence Cathedral, also both belong to this type of expression, as do the 
works of El Greco or those in the Baroque style. It is a sombre, passionate 
art, the art of van Gogh, Lovis Corinth, Edvard Munch, James Ensor, Oskar 
Kokoschka, Mare Chagall, in which spiritual experience asserts itself against 
the tyranny of mathematical thought, onesided belief in causality and technical 
progress; in fact, against the mechanization of civilization. 

In discussions with Oskar Kokoschka, there was a good deal that remained 


obscure, in connection with questions of the creative process. I therefore asked. 
the graphologist and Jungian, H. J. Jacoby, to analyze Kokoschka’s hand- 
writing. I indicated that what I was interested in was the problem of the re- 
lationship between personality and style. What follows is the text of the 
analysis, in so far as it has bearing on our subject. 


2. Graphological Portrait of an Artist of Our Time 

This is the writing of a strong and daemonic personality, fascinating alike 
as a man and as an artist of our time. 

The personality of the writer is the battleground for an unending struggle 
between the elemental irrational forces of his unconscious, from which his ar- 
tistic creation emerges, and his modern sceptical ego, restlessly in quest of values 
compatible with intellectual creeds and tenets. Unconscious and ego are rent 
asunder. The ensuing tension between the two opposites produces the creative 
drama of the artist’s life and work. 

The graphologist frequently witnesses conflicts such as shown here. But 
those who are faced with it are often timid and weak, or else are cranky indi- 
vidualists, sentimentally nursing their emotions. The tension of conflict is 
wasted on them. They fall victim to it, break down, and their conflict loses 
any general significance. Here, however, is a personality strong in texture and 
rich in substance. For once, the conflict takes place in a virile creative man 
possessed of spiritual power. For once the conflict can be seen undefiled, and 
thereby enhanced, lifted out of the private sphere of a personal life and attaining 
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to the dignity of a universal modern problem. This is why this writing will do 
more than interpret the artist to us. Inasmuch as his conflict symbolizes that 
of modern consciousness, the immense summation of psychical processes and 
spiritual credos of single individuals, it will define our own position as well. 

The substance to be found in the irrational layers of this personality is potent 
and dynamic. The unconscious of this man is teeming with primitive, original 
imagery. Here are pictorial patterns that are elemental and archetypal, here 
is substance that is abundant and compact. This substance is shaped by forces 
of nature. And inasmuch as the work of the artist springs from this deep and 
fertile well, it will be res nata, not res facta. 

Under the impact of the irrational and often turbulent forces of his uncon- 
scious, the emotions of the artist are constantly stirred up and are strained and 
tense. He is haunted and harassed by those forces, restless and nervous, fe- 
verishly in motion, whipped on relentlessly as only the creative and the obsessed 
are. He has no choice. He is a born painter. The creative powers of his 
unconscious force their way out. He is set apart by the call of his creative 
imagery. He has to go his own way. In the devouring fire of direct experience 
of archetypal original imagery, he has to search ceaselessly for its expression 
and must attempt to create anew in the pictorial language of our time, what is of 
eternal validity. 

In his search for the expression of this archetypal original imagery, the artist 
rejects schools. The writing beautifully registers his time and place. He 
belongs spiritually to the world of painters on the other side of the Rhine, and 
the period of which his art’ will bear the stamp is that between Nietzsche, who 
declared the man-God dead, and the advent of the century of the Common Man. 
He will be a stranger on this side of the Rhine, and the art on this side of the 
Rhine will look strange to him. He will hate the painters of the nineties, will 
hate the Manets and everything to do with Impressionism, and even a Picasso 
will interest and speak to him more than concern and touch him, let alone be 
indispensable for his own development. 

He hates ‘beauty’. It irritates him and he fears it deeply. What a fasci- 
nation will be hidden behind this fear! He is strong in his aversions and in his 
rejection of values. He is averse from any romanticism, even more than he is 
from classicism. He hates that facility which is not gained as the ripe fruit of 
life-long exertions, but which is “given from above”. He abhors the idea of 
Muses. He rejects their inspiration—though he cannot help being blessed with 
it. He hates softness and sweetness in art, hates indulgence in colour. His 
brush will express the dignity of ugliness and its mysterious beauty. But it 
will not serve the ends of harmony and serenity. His painting will aim at 
carrying the message of life that is turbulent and tragic, terrible and wondrous, 
fiendish and human. He is a seeker not after beauty, but after truths beyond 
the aesthetic truth. 

His technique may show manly harshness and unsentimental austerity. In 
its unsoftened and perhaps massive and heavy effect it will draw the beholder’s 
attention to the very essence of a scene, a face, or a mood. His technique will 
aim at a severe and moving, perhaps even frightening directness. Yet the 
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technique needed to achieve this aim will be, for him, agonizingly complex, 
perplexingly intricate,—though objectively it will carry the hallmark of a master, 
of a man sure of his methods, original in his conceptions, powerful in his ex- 
pression. His pictures will show no stillness, no idyllic treatment, but will have 
the dynamic, rhythmic quality of his handwriting. 

The subject-matter that will interest this artist most is not the serene or still 
landscape, but the rugged landscape of the human face. The writing shows an 
uncanny ability to penetrate behind the mask of a face and to get near the truth 
of the person he is to re-create. He must paint people corresponding to his own 
archetypal imagery. He will look at people with the intense urge to re-create 
their passions, their drama, and most of all, their suprapersonal quality, their 
participation in what lies beyond their time-and-space-bound existence. In 
seeking to unveil the secret of a human face, he will, in the last analysis, seek 
for his own secret, long to get his own answer. But he does not find it. 

The painters living near to his climate are Edvard Munch and Lovis Corinth 
and more remotely Chagall. He stands between periods and nations, even 
more however than a Munch ora Corinth. He is a lonely individual, tied to no 
“ism” or doctrine of art—but by his hate of them. His mind is deeply im- 
pregnated with the tenets sown by Nietzsche, Dostoevsky, Ibsen and Freud. 
He is a representative of a period of profound doubt and scepticism, a period of 
values irretrievably lost, of rituals stripped of their symbolic efficacy by reason, 
of naivity undermined by doubt and sophistication,—a transitional period of 
ever-changing spiritual fashions, of restless, hysterical, hectic search for new 
idols, of instability, chaos and spiritual bankruptcy. 

This is the spiritual background of the artist, this is the period into which he 
was born. 

In the process of creation the artist will suffer agony. He works with difficulty. 
Hours and days of hard, relentless labor will go by before the work is born, hours 
and days of groping in the dark, grappling with his task and rejecting its result, 
of confidence alternating with despair. His creation is a self-torture, not because 
he is in the grip of strong irrational forces, but because he cannot abandon him- 
self to his unconscious. He cannot allow what lies dormant in him to grow 
biologically, organically. 

The artist has a great intellectual capacity. His thinking is analytical, acid, 
pitilessly critical and dissecting, and in the last resort destructive. Such a 
modern rational intellect is a blind thing. It knows no silent contemplation of 
phenomena. It cannot admit that anything fruitful can happen unless the 
ego makes it happen. 

His ego then is wholly identified with his consciousness, the rational part of 
his personality. He cannot rid himself of the idea that he must “make” his 
pictures. Yet what will give his pictures their singular distinction and in- 
tensity, is precisely that he is not, as he believes he is, in control of the creative 
process, but produces as he must, and is impelled to follow his unconscious 
against his ego and its interference. Only with the greatest difficulty does he 
succeed in shaking off the repressive control of his intellect, which normally 
serves to quell the natural flow and surge of his unconscious life. He is under 
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the compulsion to scrutinize, judge and censure his own inspirations. He self- 
consciously sifts and assesses, admits or rejects everything he produces; no 
image, no idea crops up that is not at once dissected and coldly examined. This 
urge to let the midday-light of intellectual analysis shine into the dark womb 
in which the creative process is taking place, is his hybris and sacrilege, and is 
his curse as well. The inception of many an image, many a tiny seed con- 
taining, potentially, a remarkable ultimate conception, is destroyed at birth by 
the murderous compulsion to decide its value prematurely and intellectually. 

He does not acknowledge the secrets of growth that mothers and gardeners 
possess, who in their patient, persistent, loving care further organic growth. 
They do not over-protect nor do they frustrate their charges, but are wise and 
understanding helpers of the processes of Nature: just as, in the realm of artistic 
processes, the wisdom of the East knows how to condition the process of creation 
without “making”’’ it. 

The limitation of this artist is that the irrational world of his unconscious is 
experienced by him, not as a creative rhythmical process, but as an illogical, 
formless, chaotic, fierce and macabre adversary of his consciousness. With the 
distorted conception of the irrational forces from which his creation emanates, 
he cannot but be terrified by them and so try to minimize their efficacy and to 
exert a repressive control over them. 

His conception of the world is a spiritual and manly one. His conscious, and 
admittedly heroic endeavor is to break away from the mothers, the feminine 
principle, to overcome them,—even to kill them, should the fear of being de- 
voured by them grow too great for him to’ stand the tension any more. He 
cannot let the male and the female live side by side in himself, the rational and 
the irrational, the modern and the primitive principles. He cannot take the 
step beyond his dualism. And thus he cannot lift in its purity the sublime and 
universal essence which lies in his unconscious and stirs and gives him no peace, 
nor rest. 

We witness a struggle of high integrity, but we shall wait in vain for the ulti- 
mate synthesis. In order that the synthesis can emerge, something other than 
the heroic is needed, namely the feminine principle, the ability to let the incu- 
bation process take place in creative stillness, to side with the forces of Nature. 

For all his individuality, this artist is a representative of a period of transition, 
stands on the threshold of a new age into which he does not reach. The new 
era, whether called the Atomic Age, ‘One World’, the Aquarian era, or the 
“Century of the Common Man”’, is not in his blood. He reflects the conflict of 
his generation as only an artist of his stature can do, the conflict between murder- 
ous intellectualism and the riches of the unconscious. Were this all, he would 
be only a victim of his time and pay for it with sterility. That is, however, not 
the case. For he is eternally in quest of a synthesis, a seeker and a creative 
artist. The irrational drive of his unconscious is powerful. It withstands the 
onslaught of his destructive intellectualism. His work defies to a high extent 
the intentions of his ego. Nor is this all. Although his intellect breaks away 
time and again from the observance of his unconscious, yet there is a longing 
in him for the experience of the mystery. He dares not plunge into the waters 
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of life, which have transforming, renewing power, for fear of losing his identity, 
his rational integrity. But he also dares not stay far away from the irrational, 
from the terrific fear of the loneliness which sets in if he feels severed from the 
thing in himself that is most precious and needful, the source of his work and of 
the rare occasions in his life when he experienced the “otherness”’ of life. 

He cannot live a life based on rationalism, because the irrational in him is too 
powerful. But he can also not create primitively and naively, because he has 
a modern Western intellect. He is too honest to imitate primitive ways or 
those of mediaeval or Eastern mystics. Yet his unconscious is too full of the 
imagery and wisdom of the ages for him to follow a short-sighted modern outlook. 

Only in terms of a symbolic life, which would embrace and speak to both the 
rational and the irrational in him, could he overcome the tension of opposites 
in himself. But this does not seem to be his task or that of his generation. The 
fear of the irrational is too strong for them to come to terms with it. Thus he 
is a representative of a time now gradually passing, of a consciousness too narrow 
to embrace all the needs of the psyche. 

The moments of the artist’s greatest happiness are those when he feels himself 
liberated from the chains of his rationalism, and becomes overwhelmingly aware 
of life as a mysterium tremendum. 

He may not live to see a future generation of artists finding expression for an 
experience which overcomes the dualism between the rational and the irrational 
in modern man. But if they find it, they will owe it to those artists and lone 
individuals placed between two phases in the life of mankind, who battled and 
struggled and did not succumb. In a world of transition, when values change 
and nothing remains stable, the spectacle of a man of intellectual integrity, a 
profound artist, is an inspiration. When he fails, he fails because of his time. 
Where he inspires, he inspires in spite of his time. To understand the age which 
is coming to an end, one cannot do better than study the personality and the 
work of such an artist. In fighting his own conflict to its bitter end he con- 
tributes towards the emergence of a new conception and way of life. It is he 
and his like on whose shoulders a future generation of artists and individuals 
will stand. 


From the graphological indications, of which only some are here quoted, it is 
clear how the spiritual tension in the artist was interpreted from the handwriting. 


Rhythm of form: degree of naturalness and originality: of a high order. Diversity and 
differentiation of forms to an extraordinary extent. Integration of all form components 
none too successful. Individual-personal and collective-unconscious formations hetero- 
geneous. See: ts and final t, both symbols of the unconscious, in Améistaetigkeit B 14, 
refusing to merge in the individual rhythm of the word. 





1 Letter A, Mr. Hodin remarks in a note to the Editor, is ‘‘unsuited for detailed grapho- 
logical analysis,’’ because of the poor quality of its paper. This, according to the grapho- 
logist, allows the ink to penetrate and spread, so that contour of strokes is blurred and 
smudgy. It reveals some characteristics, but not those of pressure, speed, thickness, or 
contours of stroke. ‘A’ and ‘‘B’’, in the ‘“‘graphological indications’’, refer to the speci- 
mens reproduced as Figs. 3 and 4. (Ed.). 
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Letter formation: letters assuming the shape of symbols as the result of unconscious 
productivity. Most frequent: Saturn / e.g., ts B 14., the inhibiting, grave, slowing-up 
chilling principle of judgment. The figure 1 / t, B 14, B 16 /, here denoting emotional 
isolation, but also the experience of being incomparable, of being unique, a master, of having 
vocation. The figure 3 /z,B7 / denoting the problem of synthesis, the urge to struggle for 
and seek the force which can overcome the dualism of, and reconcile his reason and his 
nature. The figure 9 / g, A20/. The great beta / sz, A7 / : phallic symbol. It is note- 
worthy that male symbols predominate over female ones. Of the latter there may be men- 
tioned: the serpent in an age-old posture / g in zeigen, A 17, z, B21 /. It is impossible to 
enumerate more symbolic transformations of letters and letter parts in this writing. They 
are legion. 

Degree of fullness: ovals of a, 0, e, etc., and loops of 1, g, y, tending decidedly to leanness. 
A few medium-full instances. Only isolated full instances / h in noch, A21/. Strong ra- 
tionally at the cost of naivety. Ability to abstract essence from mass of concrete details. 
Stress of the masculine principle against those of woman and child. Further: phobic, egg- 
shaped a, o, / A, Al2, a, A 3 / indicative of fear of the irrational, and repressive action. 

Quality of thickness: mainly colorful quality; some sharp differentiation of upstrokes and 
downstrokes, and a high degree of sharpness both in horizontal / t-bars, u-overstroke, i-dots, 
e.g., t, B 21, B 23 / and vertical / t in verbraucht, B 14, last downstroke of B3, B4, B5 / 
movements. Strong impressionability, strong and highly differentiated sense of color. 
The black-white contrast formed by the thickness and pressure on the one hand and the 
unwritten space on the other is fascinating. It is a pictorial dialogue between black and 
white that will show in the artist’s work as a gripping and dynamic rhythmic quality of 
light and dark. The thickness of the strokes themselves carries a rich primitive substance. 
The sharpness stands in strong contrast to it, showing the cold rationalism of a modern 
who disturbs the flow of creation by cold analysis and endless criticism. Tremendous ten- 
sion between the two. Struggle and conflict ensuing from the tension. The artist does 
not yield to the tension, resisting it as only a virile individual is able to do. 

Emphasis of zones: very irregular, disproportionate. Little emphasis of middle zone /i, 
e, 0, a, etc. Upper zone / loops of 1, d, h, etc. frequently neglected in extension. Lower 
zone, the most interesting of the three, partly very clipped / e.g., g B8 /, partly thrusting 
down excessively / h in noch, A21, h in sich, A7, f, Blo, h in noch, B17, h in ziemlich, B22 /. 
The rhythm of movements in the vertical is much disturbed by the uneven emphasis of 
zones, and more still by those most unrhythmical thrusts downwards / which also impair 
the rhythm of the distribution. The middle zone, the sphere of personal feelings in the 
course of everyday occurrences, is unemphasized. Not “‘social.’”? The upper zone, the sphere 
of theoretical interests, is partly emphasized, partly shows heaviness and aversion from 
quick response to new spiritual fashions, particularly in connection with the leanness and 
sharpness; the same group of features denotes an aversion from uncritical illusions and 
reality-blind enthusiasm. The curious and unrhythmical stress of lower zone alternating 
with clipped movements downwards shows the immense difficulty of the writer in com- 
muning with his irrational creative unconscious; he tries to force it to serve his purposes, 
he impatiently strains it, he is fascinated by it and fearsit. He is not at home in this zone, 
but it has a magic fascination for him, it haunts him. The lower zone and the left side are 
the realm of the mothers, the feminine principle, and he cannot handle either. 

Direction of movements: An overwhelming number of movements turn to the right in 
deviation from the copy book forms; only few movements turn backwards. Rightward 
movements: lower loops off, A15, t-bars, u-overstrokes, extended finals, e.g., wo, B6. Left- 
ward movements: the loop in a, B2, and in second and third a, B4; some loops in lower zone, 
e.g., h in noch, A12; some clipped finals, e.g., the ends of the words am, naechsten, nachdem, 
B4. The predominant rightward tendency shows here, in conjunction with the tempo of 
the writing, a trend away from the past, a restless search for a new form and new values, an 
audacious drive into the unknown, but also a harsh rejection of the world of the mothers, 
a neglect of the laws of nature. The leftward movements in the middle zone denote his 
emotional struggle, and an enormous obstinacy in maintaining his own standpoint in the 
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face of opposition. The leftward trend in the lower zone is a groping in the dark, in a lost 
world of the instincts. Much irritability and difficulties in his creative process are shown 
here. 

Direction of lines: A rising tendency, although single words often tend to droop; ir- 
regularity, often waviness. Denotes an emotionality of high tension and excitability, rest- 
lessness. Also: fluctuating moods; fluctuating trend of life, no stability from without, i.e., 
the line symbolizing his response to ever changing fortunes and circumstances. No safety 
or security. A man who is at home nowhere. 

Proportion of lengths: Long letters / f, German h / in proportion to small letters / i, e, 
m, n, / partly over-emphasized, partly under-emphasized, hardly ever proportionate. 
Sense of vocation and grand creative conceptions alternating with discouragement. Strong 
tension between aims and realization. Dissatisfaction. Phases of relentless activity al- 
ternating with phases of tiredness and emptiness. 

Degree of regularity: Fairly irregular. Working from inspiration, not deliberate dis- 
cipline. The arhythmical quality of the irregular movements: inspiration time and again 
frustrated by intellectual interference. Irregularity shows emotional richness and un- 
conscious productivity. 


8. Unio Mystica. 

That, then, is the ‘portrait’ of the leading expressionist of today, who has 
been an important influence on the art of Central Europe, and whom artists all 
over the world acknowledge in their strivings for human expression. When we 
consider the development of his pictures, we understand why it was to him that 
there fell the task of expressing the spiritual conflict of the time. He himself 
suffered from this conflict and was therefore destined to give it form. This 
stress is apparent in the unrest and the rhythm of his brushwork, as well as in 
his manner of composition, in which everything is built up on spiritual relation- 
ships and is constantly in movement. (With the exception of a middle period, 
in which Kokoschka experimented in connection with mural paintings with a 
static style, making use of wide planes; this was the period in which color began 
to be of prime importance). Kokoschka has never renounced space. On the 
contrary. He has restored to it its symbolic significance. That is why he is in 
opposition to the French two-dimensional style of painting. His perspective 
is not scientific; it is neither constructed in the Renaissance sense (Uccello) nor 
in the cubist sense, but grows organically out of an immanent function of the 
eye. The left and right eye are not the same; just as the left hand has a different 
function from the right, so the eyes have their particular tasks in the creation of 
an image. As the field of vision also extends some distance behind the face, 
Kokoschka takes this into consideration in his pictures (particularly in his land- 
scapes) and so achieves panoramic effects, by means of which he establishes 
the character of a landscape in the same way as the ‘inner face’ (an expression 
coined by Diirer) of the subject in a portrait. It has been said that his eyes 
have the penetrating quality of X-rays. His first studies in portraiture were 
painted at the time when Freud was announcing his psychoanalytical theses. 

From the graphological analysis it can be seen that Kokoschka projects his 
conflict into reality. Hence the definite attitude he takes up against any kind 
of rationalism. As the analysis further shows, his ‘ego’ is the cause of inhi- 
bitions in the moment of creation. ‘The artist is conscious, however, of the 
deep-lying connection with something unutterable, without which he cannot 
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live and create. Kokoschka is a mystic. For him mysticism means a profound 
sense of the universal, an awareness of totality and communion with creation. 
Modern art is for him little more than a formula, a constructive intention. He 
speaks of the realm of art being invaded by forces that are hostile to life. Art 
he defines as ‘‘a spontaneous creation in which, to use a metaphor, the artist for 
a time gives himself up to his creation, in the same way as a mother gives her 
life to her infant, or as a child gives his name, his love and tenderness to his toy, 
which is really a rough-hewn piece of wood clad in rags. Art is the creation of a 
previously non-existent reality by sensual means, a newly created order among 
things as seen, heard, and touched by man”. 

“T do not go back to folk-tradition. One cannot go back. I have never 
dreamed of trying to escape from civilization. For me there was no more possi- 
bility of escape. A world of ideas with a universal aspect is perishing. We 
are the witnesses of it. These ideas are the opposite of every rationalistic process. 
Impressionism was rationalistic. Plein-airism set a doll, life-size, in the day- 
light. Seurat renounced nature entirely and melodramatically painted patterns 
of movement. In Seurat I have felt the tragedy of modern art. I cannot 
believe in a substitute for life. The reaction to impressionism was a cry. The 
cry for the connection with creation: expressionism. Post-impressionism did 
not interest me at all. The cubist and post-cubist form of expression is suf- 
ficient for the time. For me it is not sufficient.” 

“The inner shallowness of bourgeois aesthetic idealism had already become 
apparent when the man of industrial civilization began to see beauty in machines, 
where technical efficiency alone should have been the criterion. Industrial 
civilization can express itself precisely only in symbols originating in mathematics 
and providing working models to help to imagine processes, relations and func- 
tions in physics, as derived from the laws of causation. The blue-print allows 
us to read the functioning of a machine in three-dimensional space. The ren- 
dering of a fourth dimension would surpass the possibilities of a demonstration, 
as it cannot be a purpose of technical civilization. From an aesthetic point 
of view the cubist method, by offering a blue-print of modern man, has brought 
about a complete accord between form and thought. While the human scale of 
values corresponded to organic forms of society in the past, the social and po- 
litical framework within which industry is carried on depends mostly on clocking 
in and out. The fact ought to be realized that it is precisely our aesthetic situ- 
ation which predicts a near future when there will be neither means nor need to 
express what is human.” 

The expressionist Kokoschka feels himself aesthetically and spiritually related 
to the world of the Baroque, whose last craftsmen he met in Austria, Lombardy 
and Southern France. The Baroque is also full of movement and has an infinite 
sense of space; it has a spiritual tension and expresses a longing for eternity. 
“The Baroque age expressed in architectural symbols what the modern exponent 
of relativity expresses mathematically; that is to say, the reciprocity of the 
human soul and its Deity. Baroque art, a product of co-operation to which 
builder, sculptor, painter and musician contributed in equal measure, is so de- 
cidedly a universal human expression that the aesthetic elements of its form 
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were able to extend over the whole world and in no time to affect local cultures 
everywhere so profoundly that it is only with the Baroque Age that something 
came into being that can be called international art.” For Kokoschka there is no 
longer any spiritual and human common denominator in our time. What else 
can he do but cling to the roots that he bears within himself? “I was always 
fascinated by inner processes. What I need is the ‘vision’, the contact with 
the infinite 

sciousness or set a limit to its history, because it is life itself... . The visionary 
consciousness is the decisive characteristic of life and partakes of the essence 
of life.” 

Let us here return to Jung’s definition of the archaic image. It corresponds 
to Kokoschka’s idea of the ‘vision’. According to the graphological analysis 
Kokoschka’s visions, or images, are archaic. Archaism is, as we have seen, the 
psychic basis of expressionism. Whether the dualism between the rational 
and the irrational in art can be bridged, is an open question. H. J. Jacoby, 
in his analysis, believed that it can. I am more inclined to assume the decline 
of creative and myth-building force in the white race, from the evidence of that 
decline which is apparent in the history of art. 


METHODS IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ART! 


THOMAS MUNRO 


Contemporary writing on aesthetics and art criticism is full of casual psycholo- 
gizing; of generalizations about the psychology of art and aesthetic experience, 
most of which make no pretense at scientific verification. Recent developments 
in general psychology, and in special fields such as psychoanalysis, are quickly 
applied to support aesthetic theories. Since the rapid advance of psychology 
as a science, writers in aesthetics as in other fields have come to think, to a large 
extent, in terms of psychological concepts, and to seek aid from psychology in 
interpreting their own phenomena. 

At the same time, there has been comparatively little effort, outside the Ger- 
man-speaking countries, to deal directly and systematically with the psychology 
of art as a subject in itself, or as a definite branch of psychology.2 Many special- 
ized researches have been conducted, but, with the exception of A. R. Chandler’s 
Beauty and Human Nature,’ there has been no recent attempt in English at a 


1 Part of this article was read at a meeting of the Art Department of the National Edu- 
cation Association and published in its Bulletin, Vol. VII, 1941. Thanks are extended for 
permission to reprint it with revisions and additions. The present version was read at the 
1947 convention of the American Society for Aesthetics in Baltimore. 

2 It is encouraging to note the recent reorganization of the Aesthetics Division of the 
American Psychological Association, under the presidency of Paul R. Farnsworth, a mem- 
ber of the Editorial Council of this Journal. 

3 Appleton-Century, New York, 1934. 
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comprehensive synthesis of present knowledge and theory on the subject.4 Ex- 
cellent as far as it goes, Chandler’s book is devoted mainly to ‘experimental 
aesthetics” in the narrow sense—that is, to statistical and laboratory experiments 
involving quantitative measurement. There is need for a more extensive syn- 
thesis, which will bring in the results of other lines of investigation as contributing 
to the psychology of art: e.g., those of anthropology, cultural history, psycho- 
analysis, individual psychology and child psychology. There is need also for 
more discussion of aims and methods, and for the planning of a concerted ap- 
proach.® 

The psychology of art is usually considered as a branch of applied psychology, 
not in the sense of being devoted to practical uses, but in the sense that it studies 
the application of general psychological functions in a special type of activity and 
situation. This type includes artistic creation and appreciation, and may be 
briefly described as ‘behavior and experience in relation to works of art.”” Asa 
subject, the psychology of art is an outgrowth of the older subject known as 
“aesthetics,” which in turn was derived from philosophical speculations on beauty 
and art. Long before the rise of experimental psychology, aestheticians in 
England, France, and Germany speculated on the nature of perception, taste, 
imagination, emotion, pleasure, and the “sense of beauty” in relation to art. 

In 1876, the German psychologist Fechner proposed that a scientific approach 
to aesthetics be substituted for the old, abstract, speculative one. He proposed 
an empirical study of observable data, and a procedure based on experimentation 
and quantitative measurement. He studied, for example, what types of geo- 
metrical shapes are considered most beautiful by various individuals, without 
assuming in advance that any one type was actually most beautiful. Fechner’s 
approach to aesthetics had great influence in the development of general psy- 
chology on an experimental basis, although the interest of most psychologists 
quickly turned away from art and aesthetic preference. His approach to aes- 
thetic phenomena has been followed by a number of later psychologists, but with- 
out far-reaching achievements. The phenomena of art and of responses to art 
are on the whole so complex and variable, so hard to observe objectively, that the 
strictly quantitative or psychometric approach has been decidedly limited in its 
power to deal with them. This approach to aesthetics has somewhat undeserv- 
edly monopolized the name “experimental aesthetics”’, for it implies that “experi- 


4 Some of the recent books whose titles seem to promise such a synthesis are brief surveys, 
intended as introductory texts for the beginner, rather than as treatises on an advanced 
level. See, for example, R. M. Ogden’s The Psychology of Art (Scribner’s, New York, 1938) 
and N.C. Meier’s Art in Human Affairs: an Introduction to the Psychology of Art (McGraw- 
Hill, New York, 1942). On the other hand, V. Léwenfeld’s The Nature of Creative Activity 
(Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1939) is a detailed, technical report of a specialized scientific 
research, but does not live up to its comprehensive title. 

5 Chandler summarizes the methods of the psychology of art in a short paragraph on page 
6. The psychologist may rely, he says, on the writings of historians and critics, or “‘observe 
the effects of art on the public and his friends:’’ he may examine his own experience intro- 
spectively, or conduct psychological experiments. 

8 The experimental methods used by Fechner, Witmer, Angier, Legowski, Thorndike, 
and others are described by Chandler: op. cit., Ch. 3. 
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mental method” is restricted to quantitative laboratory procedure; whereas many 
other approaches are experimental in the broad sense.” Nevertheless, the Fech- 
ner tradition has survived as a somewhat distinct branch of aesthetics, strongly 
psychological in viewpoint, and devoted largely to studies of perception and pref- 
erence. These processes have been studied, sometimes in application to works 
of art; more often in application to highly simplified forms such as isolated rec- 
tangles, dots, colors, and musical chords. There is great difficulty in transfer- 
ring conclusions, drawn from experiments with the artificially simplified type of 
object, to the infinitely more complex world of art. 

Works of art themselves can be studied from a psychological viewpoint, as 
products of human mentality and stimuli to various types of overt response and 
inner experience. But workers in the fields vaguely designated as “experimental 
aesthetics” or “the psychology of art” have rarely undertaken detailed studies of 
the various types of form in art, of their cultural genesis, or of their connections 
with personality traits. The direct, intensive study of works of art has been left 
on the whole to art critics and historians. In Germany, all these related fields, 
when approached from a scientific standpoint, have been grouped together as 
“general science of art”’ (allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft). Naturally, the methods 
used for examining and interpreting works of art have to be somewhat different 
from those used in studying present human behavior. For example, they tend 
to involve more use of historical, biographical, and sociological material. Such 
studies may all be considered as “psychology of art”’ in a broad sense, but they 
lead the student rather far outside the usual limits and methods of experimental 
psychology. In the United States, they are usually classed within the field of 
aesthetics. 

The psychology of art has never been a major concern of American psychology, 
but interest in it is growing in proportion as art itself becomes a more vital con- 
cern of American life and education. Teachers are coming to face the problem 
of trying to develop abilities in the field of art creation and appreciation, espe- 
cially in children. They find that little is definitely known about the nature of 
these abilities, or about the processes involved in learning within the various arts. 

Germany and Austria have consistently maintained the lead in both the philo- 
sophic and the scientific approaches to aesthetics and the psychology of art. This 
leadership lasted until a year or two after 1933, when cultural activities in central 
Europe entered the period of eclipse. In particular, the years between 1918 and 
1935 were a time of prolific advance. Substantial works were written on the 
psychology of art in general, on children’s art, and on art education. Unfortu- 
nately, a very slight amount of this material has been made available to American 
teachers and scholars. Ignoring the achievements of recent foreign science 
results inevitably in wasted time and energy on this side of the water. To be 
sure, the American scene presents some problems which must be approached 
afresh, and European conclusions cannot be taken over without adaptation. 
However, it is always worth while to consider carefully the work of one’s prede- 


7Cf. T. Munro, Scientific Method in Aesthetics. Norton, New York, 1928. 
8 As in Max Dessoir’s important work, full of psychological insight, on Aesthetik und 
allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft (Stuttgart, 1923). 
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cessors in a given field of science. Much time and effort have been wasted by 
American psychologists of art through ignoring German contributions to the 
field. The tragic fact now is that many of the most important books and articles 
in central Europe, and great masses of concrete data, such as children’s drawings, 
are no longer available at all. In many cases, they have been destroyed or 
banned. 

Many books and articles in German which deal indirectly or incidentally with 
the psychology of art are fairly well known in the United States. They include 
writings on psychoanalysis, gestalt psychology, cultural history, phenomenalism, 
logical positivism, psychological tests (e.g., the Rorschach), child psychology, 
and educational method. Less attention has been paid in this country to the 
fewer German works which deal directly and explicitly with the psychology of art 
as a subject in itself. These works, and the long tradition of previous research 
on which they are built, provide a substantial body of knowledge and a conceptual 
apparatus which could be extremely valuable to American psychologists. 

The outstanding German treatise on the psychology of art is the monumental 
three-volume work by Richard Miiller-Freienfels, former editor of the Zeitschrift 
fiir Aésthetik. It is entitled The Psychology of Art (Psychologie der Kunst, Teub- 
ner, Leipzig, 1923). Asmaller work by Paul Plaut is also notable from the stand- 
point of methodology: Principles and Methods of the Psychology of Art (Prinzipien 
und Methoden der Kunstpsychologie, Urban and Schwarzenberg, Berlin, 1935).° 
As the title indicates, the latter book is more restricted to a discussion of methods, 
whereas the Miiller-Freienfels also undertakes a detailed explanation of the 
subject-matter itself. This subject-matter, in brief, is the nature of the arts 
and related types of experience. Art, of course, can be studied from many differ- 
ent viewpoints, including the historical and the sociological. The psychological 
viewpoint emphasizes the relation of art to the general framework of human 
nature, its functions and their development, including individual differences as 
well as general human traits. It studies not only the processes of artistic creation 
and appreciation, but also the nature of the work of art itself as a configuration 
of stimuli which tend to arouse various types of complex response in different 
individuals. 

A third important work is that of O. H. Sterzinger, entitled Foundations of the 
Psychology of Art (Grundlinien der Kunstpsychologie, Leykam, Graz, 1938). This 
emphasizes the nature of form in the arts, whereas the other two emphasize the 
processes of creation and appreciation. 

I will not undertake to summarize the theories or experimental findings of 
these writers, but will consider only the question of methodology, as discussed by 
Miiller-Freienfels and Plaut. Even here, I will not undertake much critical dis- 
cussion of the methods which they propose, but will be content to list them with 
a brief explanation of each. 

No radically new methods are proposed in these or other European works. 
All have long been used in other fields besides the psychology of art, and all are 

®T am indebted to Dr. Edward N. Barnhart, now of the University of California, for 


having called Plaut’s book to my attention, and for help in translating it. Also, I am 
indebted to Dr. Leopold Levis for most of the translations from Plaut and Miiller-Freienfels. 
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more or less familiar in America. Psychologists with a rigorous conception of 
scientific method may even smile condescendingly at some of the proposed 
“methods”, as if someone were to propose a revival of phrenology. 

It has been characteristic of American works on the psychology of art to follow 
one extreme approach or another: to be either frankly unscientific, literary and 
personal, or to be rigorously quantitative, admitting no grain of evidence for con- 
sideration which cannot be objectively verified and measured. Each of these 
approaches has decided limits, and when the investigator confines himself exclu- 
sively to one or the other, the results are sure to be one-sided. Unfortunately, 
those who approach the problem from the laboratory viewpoint do not always 
realize their own limitations, and sometimes claim to have solved perennial prob- 
lems of the inner imaginative and emotional life of man by means of a few super- 
ficial experiments. European psychologists in this field are not unversed in 
statistical and laboratory procedure, but the best of them have a breadth of cul- 
tural background, an acquaintance with the philosophic and critical as well as the 
laboratory approaches to art, which prevent them from relying too heavily upon 
any one approach, or over-estimating its results by comparison with the great 
amount that is yet to be done. To contradict the popular assumption that 
German scholarship is always pedantically over-systematic—that it follows out 
a single formula to the end without regard for facts or expediency—I have found 
in the three books mentioned above a flexible disposition to make the most of 
whatever tools are available for approaching a very difficult set of problems. 
The strength of German writing on psychology of art has lain essentially in its 
ability to combine several approaches to the same phenomena; to use each for 
what it will accomplish, and to realize its limitations; to maintain a clear, broad 
conception of the field and its problems, then attack it in a diversified, coordi- 
nated way. 

It is easy enough to find American and British psychologists who have used 
each of the following methods by itself, especially in general psychology. In 
some cases, they have been carried farther here than in Germany. But I have 
not found in this country (a) a combined, systematic application of them all to 
the psychology of art and aesthetic experience, or (b) explicit consideration of 
them as abstract methods, capable of such application in future.’ 


Miiller-Freienfels discusses method briefly at the beginning of each of his three 
volumes, especially the first and third. He distinguishes five principal methods, 
with two or three minor additions. These are ‘the experimental, the question- 
naire, the psychoanalytical, the pathological, and the objective-analytical meth- 
ods”. He points out the values and limitations of each. 

1. The experimental method was long unproductive in this field, he says, be- 
cause people used it to ascertain the absolute or universal pleasantness of certain 
spatial forms, colors, rhythms, etc. Little in the way of general laws could be 
derived along this line, but experimental research entered a more productive field 

10 Readers of this article are invited to recommend important references on the subject 


of methods in the psychology of art, in English or foreign languages. They will be listed 
in future issues of the Journal. 
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when it undertook to study individual difference. It succeeds best when it 
ignores the central aesthetic problems of emotional response, and emphasizes 
instead the apperceptive conditions of aesthetic experience. ‘Receptive, asso- 
ciative and logical functions are clarified by experiment. They are necessary for 
emotional experience, yet can be separated from it to a certain degree. Thus it is 
easier to arrive at results of a more universal nature. The investigations of color 
and sound effects, apperception of space and time (rhythm), association, mental 
processes and the like, may serve as examples of experimentation which contrib- 
utes to psychological research in art. (They are, however of a more general 
character.)”’ 

2. The questionnaire method Miiller-Freienfels considers ‘‘of perhaps even 
greater importance than laboratory experiment, which can be employed in only a 
limited way”, although it has the drawback of being hard to control. It affords, 
he says, a much greater possibility of doing justice to the field of investigation. 
“The technique of this methodology has lately been improved in a subtle manner, 
with the result that many an apparent disadvantage now turns out to be advan- 
tageous in some other way. Thus the fact that the subjects are without profes- 
sional training may ensure their unprejudiced behavior. The oral as well as the 
written questionnaire may have particular advantages. Several pioneers who 
have worked with this method agree on the vivid interest which the subject 
showed toward those investigations. I see also a great advantage in the require- 
ment of exact questioning; some of the forms worked out for the purpose of such 
inquiries are valuable introductions to the field of psychological and aesthetical 
problems. Whether it is really necessary to work out statistics from these ex- 
periments seems doubtful to me; the figures thus obtained will never have abso- 
lute value, and from some works (also those in the experimental method) one 
cannot help receiving the impression that this kind of mathematics is serving as 
a decorative pseudo-science, not as practical knowledge.”” Elsewhere, the author 
adds, “‘in contrast to experiment, the method of the questionnaire allows an ex- 
tension over a much greater number of individuals. Of course, working with too 
many persons involves a danger in this method, since it is naturally difficult to 
keep them all under an even, critical control. The mere sending around of ques- 
tionnaires and uncritical acceptance of answers should never be considered as 
sufficient. The reliability of the answer must be tested at all times by supple- 
mentary questioning. Mere statistics, superficially made up, are nearly always 
insufficient; and very large numbers may seem imposing to the layman, but they 
have very little scientific value. The difficulty lies primarily in the working up 
of an exact questionnaire which really draws the attention of the questioned 
person to the essential factors without suggesting a specific answer. Valuable 
examples of such questionnaires are those on musical enjoyment or the partici- 
pation of motor experience in the various mental functions.” 

In the United States, the questionnaire method was overdone a few years ago, 
especially in educational psychology, and this produced a reaction against it 
which is perhaps equally excessive. Overzealous graduate students imposed on 
the time and patience of busy experts, asking them to fill out long and often in- 
significant questionnaires whose results never justified the pains. However, 
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there is no doubt that a brief, intelligently phrased questionnaire, dealing with 
specific points and not vague generalities, can bring in valuable information 
which is hard to obtain otherwise. In American aesthetics, the questionnaire 
has not been excessively used. 

3. While the questionnaire method extends in width, says Miiller-Freienfels, 
“the method of individual psychology strives for depth. As individual-psycho- 
logical I designate that method which investigates the particular nature of an 
individual not only in regard to his difference from, or resemblance to, others, 
but for his own sake. Of late, some of these explorations have been described as 
psychoanalytical, but these are mostly over-dependent on the interesting but 
exaggerated theories of Freud. The psychoanalytical method in this sense 
appears to me as a division of that general exploration which I call individual- 
psychological. For some time valuable biographies and monographs about 
individual great artists have moved along this line—of course, mostly without a 
conscious methodology. If at all guided by psychological viewpoints, such 
writings are interested almost exclusively in the artist’s creative work. This, 
however, is only a part of the task. ‘ What is required, is a psychological analysis 
of the nature of enjoying art. There is still much more to be done in this respect. 
The peculiarity of receptive behavior in great artists and critics would have to 
be investigated quite systematically and put in relation to the other parts of their 
personality. But also those investigations are individual-psychological in our 
sense, in which the peculiarities of larger groups are determined.” 

It is to be noted that Miiller-Freienfels does not identify either the term “‘psy- 
choanalytical” or the term “individual psychology” with the special theories of 
Freud or Alfred Adler. He recognizes that a general problem and mode of ap- 
proach exist, which are broader than any such theory or technique—namely, the 
problem of analyzing and describing the nature of an individual personality in all 
its uniqueness of configuration and behavior. Freud and, to a less extent, Adler, 
gave a great impetus to such individual analysis, but at the same time confined 
their own approaches along somewhat limited and debatable lines. One can 
psychoanalyze the personality of the individual artist or appreciator without 
following any of the special theories or techniques associated with the names of 
Freud, Adler, Jung, Stekel, or others. 

Included within such psychoanalysis, broadly conceived, is that of the person- 
ality of the investigator himself. “It is an entirely wrong opinion that self-obser- 
vation has exhausted all possibilities. On the contrary, it must be emphasized 
with all energy that even recognized psychologists are surprisingly clumsy in this 
regard. Self-observation is not easier but more difficult than most other meth- 
ods, since it becomes possible only through a comparative use of observations of 
others.”” Thus the German writer, unlike some American psychologists, does not 
entirely reject the introspective approach. Recognizing its limits and dangers 
fully, he nevertheless admits it as one indispensable means of dealing with phe- 
nomena which are largely inaccessible to the behavioristic approach. He admits 
as data, though with a grain of salt, the testimony of artists and appreciators as 
to their mental processes and experiences in dealing with art. 

Research in individual psychology, says Miiller-Freienfels, becomes fruitful 
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only if different individuals and groups are compared. This task he calls the 
differential method. It synthesizes the results of individual psychology by 
classifying resemblances and differences in the behavior of individuals. Thus 
classifications of psychological types are evolved. Recognizing the difficulty of 
working out a valid typology, he nevertheless regards the problem as one that 
must not be evaded. 

4. The approach which Miiller-Freienfels designates as pathological (i.e., that 
used by psychopathology), he classifies as a special form of individual psychology. 
“For all kinds of psychological exploration, pathological cases often present sur- 
prisingly elucidating, magnified examples....The artistic predisposition to 
special intensity is often found among pathological people. Therefore, the ar- 
tistic temperament will frequently be better understood, if one knows how to 
interpret certain pathological symptoms. The special sensitivity of the artist, 
especially excitable imagination, enhanced eroticism and many other factors can 
sometimes become understandable through the observation of the mentally 
diseased, although it is, in my, opinion, entirely wrong to place creative talent and 
insanity in close proximity.. This method has, up to now, been applied exclu- 
sively to artistic creation, whereas it may also be applied to the enjoyment of 
art.” 

5. Last of the principal methods is one which Mitler-Freienfels designates 
rather vaguely as the objective-analytical method. It involves the study of works 
of art of all periods and peoples, in the attempt to ascertain the mental states and 
functions which caused them, and which they tend to produce. ‘Everything 
available besides the works of art themselves, must be used—literary documents 
and any other evidence. It may be very informative to know the way in which 
earlier periods enjoyed architecture aesthetically.” It is important to search, in 
all expressions of the mental life of a group or period, for some common spiritual 
attitude. This may manifest itself in political, economic, and scientific thinking. 
The objective study of such phenomena is promising, but it must be applied with 
great critical care. “It will never attain complete exactitude, but that goal is 
never obtainable for any method.” 

This approach has certainly been carried farther in Germany and Austria than 
elsewhere; notably in the works of Wélfflin, Dvof4k, Worringer, Spengler, and 
others. The “great critical care” which Miiller-Freienfels recommends has not 
always been used, however. Since Hegel, there has been more fantasy than 
“objective-analytical” observation in many of the grandiose theories about “the 
spirit of the age” or the “soul of Faustian man”. 

In addition, Miiller-Freienfels mentions an ethno-psychological approach, 
which considers art as an expression of collective rather than individual life. It 
emphasizes the study of primitive races, and of cultural evolution. He mentions, 
finally, that ‘the psychology of art is also enriched by the exploration of the 
child’s mental life, since some artistic phenomena may be observed in early 
stages of development. However, one has to be very careful in the establishment 
of analogies between children’s art and primitive art. Of particular value in this 
field are detailed investigations of children’s drawing and modeling, and of the 
speech and literary activity of childhood.” To be sure, one can hardly classify 
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“child psychology” or “children’s art’”’ as a method; and the same can be said 
for racial psychology and psychopathology. They are names for fields of phe- 
nomena related to art, rather than methods. However, the very disposition to 
consider such phenomena as part of the psychology of art is itself a trait of metho- 
dology, in the broad sense. 

Most important of all to Miiller-Freienfels, and the approach on which he 
bases all his writing, is what he calls the comparative method. It consists in the 
inter-relating of all the others. In America, this would be considered rather a 
philosophic than a scientific method. Our scientists still shrink from extensive 
generalizing, as a rule, except in popular textbooks; and, unfortunately, our 
philosophers are often too unfamiliar with the empirical facts to undertake genu- 
ine syntheses. The willingness to undertake large systems is a well-known trait 
of German thought, with both advantages and drawbacks. 


The work of Paul Plaut, cited above, is briefer and devoted more strictly to the 
subject of methed. His conception of method in the psychology of art naturally 
overlaps that of Miiller-Freienfels to a large extent, but he uses a somewhat 
different terminology. 

Plaut lays considerable emphasis on what he calls the psychographic method. 
He attributes the concept of psychography to Walter Baade (1908) and W. 
Stern. The former understood by it the description of the psychological charac- 
teristics of an individual by the methods of natural science. It involved collect- 
ing and organizing factual material, without preconceptions as to the nature of 
personality. Stern defines psychography, in contrast to biography, as “that 
method of research into individuality which proceeds not from the unity, but 
from the many-sidedness of the characteristics present in the individual, and 
arranges these according to psychological viewpoints.” A psychogram is the 
application of the psychographical method to some particular personality. A 
biography, on the other hand, tends to be in large part a work of art, although 
modern biographies utilize scientific knowledge. 

The terms “‘psychography” and ‘“‘psychogram” have not come into general use 
in America, and our writers prefer to speak of ‘‘case histories,” “case studies,”’ 
‘<ndividual profiles,” “diagnoses,” and the like. Whatever terminology we 
follow, the important point here is the need of factual, descriptive analyses of 
individual persons. When these are made of living individuals accessible to our 
observation, the study can presumably be more scientific; otherwise, it must be 
more a matter of indirect inference. Be that as it may, one of the central prob- 
lems of the psychology of art is certainly that of elucidating the nature of indi- 
vidual artists, and of showing significant relations between their personalities and 
their products. This can be undertaken in a comparatively literary way, or with 
the utmost care in checking facts which is possible under the circumstances. 

Plaut goes on to illustrate in detail the steps involved in working out a psycho- 
gram—especially, the working out of classified lists of characteristics in terms of 
which the individual personality is to be analyzed and described. He points to 
the danger of assembling a multitude of detailed traits and yet missing those 
basic essentials which determine the uniqueness of a personality. Biographical 
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investigations, heredity questionnaires, school questionnaires, and experimental 
researches are used to assemble information. Psychopathography is a special 
form of this same approach. It is here, perhaps, that American psychologists 
have become most familiar with the idea of scientific individual case studies, as 
in psychiatric diagnosis. 

Plaut follows Emil Utitz in distinguishing psychography from characterology. 
The latter is understood to mean “personality as seen from the viewpoint of striv- 
ing.” It is of no importance to characterology to show as large a number as 
possible of qualities, but rather to discover the essential traits or dispositions 
which determine the whole direction of growth and effort. Plaut admits the 
increasing danger of subjective interpretation as one looks for such “essentials.” 
But there is no doubt that laboriously detailed case studies often “‘miss the woods 
for the trees.” 

Under the heading of character types, Plaut discusses graphology as a method. 
Here again it is rather surprising to the American reader to find reputable scien- 
tists treating with all seriousness an approach which our psychologists usually 
dismiss as pseudo-scientific, along with palmistry. Before dismissing the subject 
too hastily, it might be well for us to examine with more care the great mass of 
data which European research has assembled under this head. If any significant 
connection can be established between handwriting traits and personality traits, 
the fact will of course be very useful in the psychological study of artists, past and 
present. Handwriting is often one of the few direct bits of evidence which we 
possess in the case of persons long dead. Where the artist is a draughtsman or 
painter there seems to be a special likelihood of connection between the type of 
line which he uses for drawing, and that which he uses for writing. Doubtless 
the scientific study of graphology has itself been held back by the lack of adequate 
concepts for describing personality traits. 

Plaut includes psychoanalysis and individual: psychology under the general 
heading of characterological methods. His emphasis on individual psychology, 
under one name or another, is similar to that of Miiller-Freienfels. It stands cut 
in marked contrast to the emphasis common in American psychology. Here we 
tend to ignore the individual with his internal complexities, and to emphasize 
rather the statistical study of large numbers of individuals, as in attempts at 
validating tests of art ability. Incidentally, it is notable also that German psy- 
chologists seem very little interested in the whole question of standardized tests 
or measures of ability, in art or elsewhere. Nor have they recently shown much 
interest in any sort of collective rating, vote, or consensus of preference in the 
realm of aesthetic values. Perhaps our interest in these matters is an expression 
of our own democratic faith. 

Plaut goes on to summarize the “experimental” approach to the psychology 
of art in two chapters: one on “methods of applied psychology,” and one on 
“musical experience as a psychophysical problem.” Here he illustrates various 
alleged tests of talent, especially in music, and statistical studies of children as 
measured by them. Some of the experiments deal with the ability of children 
to recognize, remember, and sing directly melodies which they have heard. 
Others inquire whether the subjects prefer original or “spoiled” versions of a 
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piece of music. Others question the child on associations which various pieces 
of music arouse in him, and classify the results according to age, and personality 
type. Similar investigations are cited in the field of children’s literary composi- 
tion and appreciation, and the principal studies of children’s drawings are briefly 
reviewed. The “psychophysical” phase of experimental research is illustrated 
chiefly by measurements of variation in pulse, respiration, and circulation, as a 
result of music stimuli. Neurotic and normal, old and young, male and female 
groups are compared in these respects. 

Finally, Plaut includes as Miiller-Freienfels does the ethno-psychological and 
sociological approaches to art. He pays tribute to Wundt as the founder of 
ethno-psychology, and illustrates its methods with experiments on the drawing 
ability of contemporary primitives. These are compared with ancient primitive 
rock drawings and with drawings by modern civilized children. The psychologi- 
cal approach to art is shown to overlap the sociological one, in that the latter 
merely adds considerations of time to the psychological viewpoint. In other 
words, the sociological view considers behavior in relation to certain particular 
periods and movements. It leads to theories of type, analogous to those of indi- 
vidual psychology. That is, cultural epochs are compared much as individuals 
are, and described in terms of their distinguishing characteristics as found in art 
and other modes of expression. 


Certainly, these and other European writers have not said the last word on the 


psychology of art or on its methods. Now that European advance has been 
slowed for an indefinite period, it would appear to be our task to carry on the 
work. Hitherto, no American works have appeared which equal those of Miiller- 
Freienfels and Sterzinger in scope and system. For American students of the 
psychology of art, the situation now calls, first, for a more careful study of the 
principal European contributions; and, second, for an equally thorough restate- 
ment of our own aims and methods in the light of them. 


TORQUATO TASSO: THE TRANSITION FROM BAROQUE 
TO NEO-CLASSICISM 


EDOUARD RODITI 


Our appreciation of Torquato Tasso still owes much to Goethe’s tragedy of the 
mad poet’s life; and since the critical work of de Sanctis, it has become customary, 
among historians and critics of Italian literature, to apply Romantic standards to 
the analysis of Tasso’s poetry and to view the poet as a victim of his age, that 
of the Counter-Reformation in ethics and aesthetics. Tasso is thus represented 
as a “protestant” and a romantic, persecuted by the Inquisition and the 
Aristotelians, born too late or too soon and forced to submit to the rigors of the 
neoclassical movement which, deriving its authority and many of its concepts 
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from the Poetics of Aristotle, gradually acquired momentum throughout the 
second half of the sixteenth century till Italian poetry lost all the freedom which 
the earlier Renaissance had allowed and which, much later, the Risorgimento at 
last revived. 

Yet such a view of Tasso’s work must perforce overlook the poet’s own contri- 
bution to the movement of which he is supposed to have been a victim: the 
Discorsi del Poema Eroico. The first version of these, the Discorsi dell’Arte 
Poetica, was written in the poet’s youth, long before the controversies which 
forced him later to revise his Gerusalemme Liberata and conform more thoroughly 
to the standards of neoclassical criticism. The final version of the Discorsi is a 
mere expansion of this earlier draft, with amplifications of much that it already 
implied; these Discorsi are still one of the more important monuments of six- 
teenth-century Italian criticism. 

Though the argument of Tasso, his principles and distinctions, may not be 
identical with those of Robortelli, Trissino, Castelvetro and other critics of that 
age, Tasso was chiefly concerned with the heroic poem, or chivalrous romance, 
whereas Trissino and Castelvetro discussed tragedy and the epic. The au- 
thorities whom Tasso quotes, critics of ancient Greece and Rome or of his own 
times, are generally the same; and the general context of Tasso’s argument 
is essentially that of all neoclassical criticism. The second of the earlier Discorsz 
criticizes Ariosto’s plot for its lack of unity; the first hints at the concept of a 
merveilleux chrétien which Tasso defines more thoroughly in the second book of the 
later Discorsi del Poema Eroico and throughout this work, explaining how “veri- 
similitude may coincide with the marvellous,” thanks to divine intervention. 
This concept is the same as the one Corneille later borrowed from Minturno, in 
the Examen of his tragedy of Polyeucte. 

The aesthetic controversies, concerning the genre of the heroic romance and its 
rules, began shortly after the third edition of the Orlando Furioso, between 1532 
and 1540; they reached a climax around 1554, date of various documents which 
were written after the publication of Giraldi’s Discorsi dei Romanzi and are now 
preserved in the library of Ferrara. Sperone Speroni, a friend of Tasso’s father, 
maintained that, the romance was an epic and should therefore conform to classi- 
cal definitions of the epic’s structure and style. Giraldi tended to consider the 
romance as a genre by itself: “The matter of romances is not of the same sort as 
that of Virgil and Homer. Both of the latter, in their composition, have been 
careful to imitate a single action of one man, whereas our contemporaries have 
imitated many actions, not only of one man, but of many heroes”. Giraldi does 
not, however, include, among the works which he analyzes more thoroughly, 
those romances which were written before the Jnnamorato and the Furioso: 
‘Because those who wrote before them, howevermuch they may have shown some 
talent or have handled many of the same matters, as any who has leisure to read 
them will see, nonetheless all had their matter ineptly written... .’’. 

Torquato Tasso, who knew Speroni well and had frequented him when, as a 
student, he composed the Rinaldo and the first draft of the Discorsi, seems to 
have leaned generally towards the more classical views of this critic and to have 
identified the romance with the epic, though considered as a sort of sub-division 
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of the more classical genre, a Christian metamorphosis of the ancient epic. In 
his critical works, however, Tasso considers the romance as a genre by itself, 
but applies to it the same standards as to the epic; and his own efforts in this 
genre, the Rinaldo and the Gerusalemme, tend to treat romantic matter in a very 
epical manner. In this uncertainty, Tasso seems to have followed the views of 
Minturno, who considered them as two different genres but applied the same 
standards of criticism to both; though Tasso avoided both, on the one hand, 
Minturno’s extreme disapproval of all existing romances and Speroni’s academic 
idealism which confused epic and romance and, on the other hand, the separatist 
views of Giraldi, who considered the romance as a genre by itself and defined its 
peculiar laws and rules, and the other extremist view, that of Pigna, who ad- 
mired all romances, it seems, and defended all the liberties that even Giraldi 
criticized. 

When one reads the earlier works of Torquato Tasso, the Rinaldo, the Discorsi 
dell’Arte Poetica and even the Gerusalemme Liberata, which illustrates the 
aesthetic beliefs that the poet held until adverse criticism and various contro- 
versies forced him to submit to slightly other standards and to publish a corrected 
version, the Gerusalemme Conquistata, it thus becomes clear that Tasso, as a 
neoclassicist, really sought to conform with principles of taste which he himself 
had helped to establish and wished to illustrate, striving to move away from 
licences that he condemned, from the ‘‘romanticism”’ of Ariosto and Boiardo. 

The genre of the Gerusalemme Liberata is indeed the same as that of the earlier 
heroic romances, those of Pulci, Ariosto, Boiardo and the poet’s own father, 
Bernardo Tasso, whom the younger Tasso imitated and whose form, the iambic 
pentameter ofiava, never yet used in true epics, he adopted unchanged. But 
Torquato Tasso deftly avoided many characteristics of earlier poets which, 
though still popular amongst his contemporaries, did not illustrate his own tastes 
and those of his more learned friends. The Poetics of Aristotle, interpreted and 
adapted by various commentators, had established fixed rules of tragedy, unity 
of action, place and time, that were now adapted by analogy, consciously or un- 
consciously, to the narrative poem, so that the action of the Gerusalemme Liberata 
is manifestly more unified than that of the Orlando Furioso. The latter, in spite 
of its title, actually contains the matter of at least two epics, one devoted to 
Orlando and Angelica, the other to Ruggiero and Bradamante. In the Furioso, 
the Ruggiero-Bradamante theme occupies more space than the Orlando-Angelica 
theme, 1810 stanzas being devoted to the former and 875 to the latter; and these 
two themes together occupy only about one half of the total poem, 2157 stanzas 
being devoted to secondary or extraneous episodes and a total of 2685 to the two 
main themes. The duality of the Furioso’s action had already been criticized by 
many, though Giraldi concluded, in his Discorsi det Romanzi, that Ariosto, 
“though he began his composition with Orlando and ended it with Ruggiero, does 
not deserve the blame that some critics dispense to him, because he follows the 
order of the events that he set out to narrate. And thus, as Ruggiero came last 
in the exordium, his victory praiseworthily comes as a conclusion to the whole 
poem.” 

To this argument, which justifies the structure of the poem on the grounds of its 
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exordium, the true classicist might reply that the exordium need not set a double 
action and a double purpose to the poem. Still, the opinion of Giraldi is one of the 
many that Torquato Tasso knew and respected. 

Again, the time of the Gerusalemme Liberata is very clear in the poet’s mind; 
and the poem’s action, where it fails to correspond with historic fact, has been 
shifted only slightly in order to achieve effects that historic fact would fail to 
achieve. Tasso explains clearly these changes, that can be measured in mere 
months and miles, in one of his letters, (Letter 82), then adds: “But what poet 
hesitates to make such small changes in place and time?” It is interesting to 
note that Tasso, in this letter, uses exactly the same terms, tempo and luogo, 
for the time of his epic’s action and its scene, as Aristotelian critics did for those 
of tragedy. Again, in his Giudizzio sovra la Gerusalemme, he explains how every 
liberty of time, such as placing the conquest of Jerusalem in the sixth year of 
the crusade rather than at the end of the second, has been taken very con- 
sciously and for very carefully examined reasons, in order to enhance, for in- 
stance, the difficulties and dangers of the task that the Crusaders had set 
themselves. And in leading the reader in medias res, at the beginning of the 
poem, Tasso remembered the precepts of Horace: “Nec gemino bellum Troianum 
orditur ab ovo.” Instead of beginning, for instance, with the Council of Clermont, 
Tasso introduces the reader to a lull in the war, when the Christians are already 
discouraged by the length of their enterprise and must plan some other strategy 
of attack. All that preceded this moment, in the history of the campaign, is 
then revealed to the reader indirectly, at another level of narrative. Tasso 
certainly remembered what the critics of his times, especially Giraldi, had 
observed in Virgil and Homer: ‘Because according to Horace’s opinion it is 
apparently better to begin in the middle and then allow the other parts of the 
action to appear in the course of the work in the form of ornaments, which 
Virgil did beautifully in his Aeneid when, wishing to lead Aeneas to Italy, he 
did not begin with the siege of Troy, but rather after its fall and after Aeneas 
had left it, beginning his poem when Aeneas leaves Sicily and allowing him 
later to tell Dido all that happened to him during the fall of Troy and all his 
wanderings; and all this is imitated from Homer who used the same device in 
the Odyssey to narrate the wanderings of Ulysses at the banquet of Alcinous.” 

The beginning of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso is certainly not as structurally clear: 
it is indeed difficult to decide, from Ariosto’s first canto, whether his poem is a 
continuation of Boiardo’s unfinished work or not. Some details suggest that it 
is: the incident of Ferrau’s helmet, the familiar characters; others, as the story 
develops, tend to make the reader believe that Ariosto’s poem was conceived 
almost independently of the Innamorato. Again, when Ariosto introduces a 
new character, such as Olympia or Ricciardetto, the reader is indeed led in 
medias res. But, at the earliest opportunity, Ariosto traces this new character’s 
history ab ovo, in a long autobiographical speech that may be imitated from those 
of Ulysses and Aeneas but certainly adds a lot of extraneous and secondary 
matter to his narrative. Homer and Virgil would have avoided such decentrali- 
zation of the narrative. Ariosto was thus less careful than Tasso, as far as the 
unity of his action’s time is concerned, and it is even difficult to deduce, from 
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his narrative, the historical date of the action. In two passages, Ariosto dates 
the action of his poem around 800 A.D., in the prophecies that are intended to 
flatter the poet’s patrons, the Dukes of Este:— 


Sappiate che costor, che qui scritto hanno 

Nel marmo i nomi, al mondo mai non furo; 

Ma fra settecento anni vi saranno, 

Con grande onor del secolo futuro. (Canto 26, $9) 


Altra fiata che fe’ questa via, 

Udi la Malagigi, il qual seco era, 

Che settecento volte che si sia 

Girata col monton la quarta sfera, 

Questa la piu gioconda isola fia... (Canto 43, 57) 


A simple subtraction thus dates the action of the poem around 800 A.D. But, 
in an earlier passage, another clue dates the action around 625 A.D.:— 


Io ebbi gia un fratel, che giovinetto 
D’Olanda si parti, d’onde noi semo, 

E si fece d’Eraclio cavalliero, 

Ch’allor tenea de’ Greci il sommo impero. 


Heraclius reigned, in Byzantium, from 610 A.D. to 641. The date of Charle- 
magne’s expedition into Spain, and of his Moorish wars, was actually 778 A.D.; 
but there were, at that time, no Christian establishments in the Holy Land, 
such as those that Ariosto suggests in Canto 15, 95-98, where Sansonetto defends 
Jerusalem with a crusader garrison; these were first established by the crusades 
after 1095. 

Tasso, in the Gerusalemme Liberata, is very careful to avoid such anachronisms 
and confusions of time, whether in history or in the action of the poem. Where- 
as we cannot possibly tell how long the action of Ariosto’s poem lasted, interior 
evidence, description of the seasons and other details, allow us to deduce the 
exact duration of Tasso’s action; and whenever he knew that the action of his 
poem did not coincide with historical fact, Tasso had aesthetic reasons for the 
changes he had made. 

Finally, the unity of place is respected by Tasso much more than by Ariosto. 
The reader is treated to less of the “wandering in the forests” which is one of 
the characteristic features of Boiardo’s or Ariosto’s action, to less skipping 
abruptly from East to West and back, except in the journeys to Armida’s isle in 
the West, and to fewer transitions such as those that Ariosto, as he weaves the 
various threads of his varied tale, introduces abruptly when he leaves one 
character in the midst of one action in one place to shift the reader’s attention 
to another character’s action in another place. Tasso’s letter likewise reveals 
another aspect of the unity of place that he sought to achieve; restricting the 
action of his poem to a smaller stage than that of historical fact, he placed a 
battle close to Jerusalem when it actually took place elsewhere, and this change, 
both in time and in place, made the whole action more dramatic. 

Tasso did not need to submit to a more rigorously classical discipline when 
he was imitating poets who were read and admired universally by his con- 
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temporaries, unless he himself belonged to the minority-group which viewed 
these poets more critically and wished to impose more rational aesthetic 
standards. The history of the heroic romance as a genre explains, moreover, to 
some extent, the development of this more critical attitude. 

Of the many literary genres of the Italian Renaissance, the heroic poem is, 
with some lyrical forms like the sonnet, one of the few that were not borrowed, 
by imitation, from antiquity, but inherited directly from the Middle Ages. 
But whereas most of the other surviving medieval genres, such as the sonnet, 
had, by the time of Poliziano and Lorenzo de Medici, long ceased to be merely 
popular and, polished and perfected in learned and courtly circles, could already 
compete, as complex formal exercises, with the classical lyrical forms of Horace 
and Anacreon, the heroic poem was now suddenly borrowed from the popular 
cantastorie or minstrels who alone still used it. It was introduced to the learned 
Florentine court as a game, a somewhat supercilious parody of popular tastes. 
The two earliest heroic romances that still deserve our attention as literary 
monuments, both deliberately ape the story-tellers who attracted crowds in the 
streets and squares of Italian cities: both Pulci and Boiardo affect to derive 
their information of more improbable adventures from the chronicles of Turpin, 
and even Ariosto still uses this trick to limit his responsibility. Both Boiardo 
and Pulci, in different manners and to different degrees, likewise preserve the 
burlesque and comical episodes of the popular romances, thus mixing their 
tones, sometimes lofty, sometimes low. Pulci, a sort of court-fool or clown by 
nature, stresses the vulgar aspects of the genre and rarely adopts a lofty tone; 
his imitation of low models is so successful and perfect that he almost ceases 
to be a humanist aesthete poking fun at naive story-tellers and very nearly 
becomes identical with one of his own victims. 

Boiardo’s use of the genre was somewhat different. A learned, wealthy, 
traditionalist gentleman, he turned to medieval subjects because, as a Christian 
nobleman, he was shocked by the changes and disorders that he observed in 
his own day and circle. He sought to fuse the two traditions that he admired, 
the heroic chivalrous traditions and the learned Humanism of his times. Boiardo 
was already known as an elegant Latinist; he translated Herodotus, the 
Cyropaedia of Xenophon, the Ass of Lucian from the Greek, and the Golden Ass 
of Lucius Apuleius from the Latin, and wrote Latin verse and the canzoniere, a 
somewhat Petrarchan and entirely courtly collection of lyrics. His Orlando 
Innamorato, though borrowing its form and matter from the popular tales of 
the minstrels or from the medieval romances that he read in the Este library, 
yet reflects the same ioftiness of diction as already pervades his lyric poetry 
and a seriousness of purpose that is almost entirely lacking in the Morgante of 
Pulci. The Orlando Innamorato contains many traces of an epic tone: Boiardo’s 
imitation of Virgil and Statius is conscious in many passages and his elegiac tone 
often reminds one very definitely of Ovid, though this tone had already entered 
French chivalrous romance as early as Chrétien de Troyes, who translated Ovid 
into French in the XIIth century. Thus Boiardo had already set out on that 
path of criticism and self-criticism which was to lead to the genre of the heroic 
romance, from the low level where the Renaissance Humanists found it to the 
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final classicism of Camoens whose Lusiad is more of an epic than Tasso’s Geru- 
salemme Liberata, though still using the romance’s traditional verse-form. 

The Italian scholar Pio Raina, in his work on the sources of Ariosto’s Orlando 
Furioso, repeatedly stresses the poet’s serious purpose and his sustained striving 
after classical and epical effects, in tone and rhetoric if not yet in structure. 
This Virgilian tone and serious imitation of classical episodes, transposed into 
a romance background as the Perseus-Andromeda theme is when Ruggiero 
saves Angelica from the Ork, can indeed be detected more frequently in the 
Furioso, and more easily, than in Boiardo’s Innamorato. But the actual struc- 
ture of Ariosto’s poem can scarcely yet be said to betray any direct influence 
of neoclassical aesthetics. The reform of the genre’s structure took place when 
the attention of learned critics and aesthetes was attracted to the poems of 
Boiardo and Ariosto by their immense popularity, even in sophisticated courts, 
which contrasted so strikingly with the unsuccess of more regular works, such 
as Trissino’s neoclassicist epic L’Italia Liberata da i Goti, which all critics praised 
and to which even Tasso accorded great honor in his Discorst. 

Boiardo and Ariosto had definitely raised the genre of the romance, with 
their diction and lyrical qualities, from the low level at which Pulci had found 
it: but Bernardo Tasso, father of Torquato Tasso and author of the Amadigi 
romance, still used the phrase licenza ariostesca to define the loose structure 
that he decried in the Orlando Furioso, and tried to avoid in his own insipid 
works. Finally, Torquato Tasso’s early romance, the Rinaldo, betrays the 
same tendency to unify the tone and structure of the poem, by simplifying the 
narrative and introducing fewer episodes: there is a definite avoidance, in the 
Rinaldo, of humorous and erotic episodes such as the novellistic Fiametta tale 
or the boatman’s tale of Argia and Anselmo in Canto 43 of the Furioso. Again, 
the lyrical tone of the Rinaldo is more or less uniform, its somewhat elegiac 
rhetoric varying but slightly from beginning to end: and its plot and structure, 
stripped of all episodes affecting minor characters and outsiders, such as those 
which, in the eyes of a classicist, encumber the more baroque works of Pulci, 
Boiardo and Ariosto, is already nearly as simple and classical as that of the 
Gerusalemme Liberata. 

Whether conscious or unconscious, Tasso’s striving away from baroque 
licence towards classical restraint reveals itself moreover throughout his works: 
for instance, in his thorough fusion of the many different types of matiére which 
his forerunners had inherited and borrowed from the Middle Ages. This fusion 
of all the various cycles of French romance is indeed characteristic of Italian 
romance. Late French romances, such as the Chevalier au Cygne, had already 
mingled elements of the Carolingian cycle, of the crusade cycle and of the Celtic 
supernaturalism of Arthurian myth: but as the genre of the romance became 
increasingly popular, writers apparently imitated an ever greater number of 
earlier works and thus tended to mingle the different cycles so as to offer, in 
their own works, all the elements that had been most appreciated elsewhere. 
Typically Breton or Arthurian adventures are thus ascribed, by Pulci, Boiardo 
and Ariosto, to their Carolingian paladins. The madness of Roland is similar to 
that of Chrétien de Troyes’ Ivain; Merlin, an Arthurian character, is mentioned 
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by all three poets, though their tales are of the Charlemagne cycle; Ariosto’s 
Rinaldo, in Canto 42, is invited by an unknown knight to a strange palace, like 
that of the fisher-king, and, like Perceval, Rinaldo dares not ask questions 
during the ensuing feast towards the end of which a mysterious cup is brought 
in, not the Graal-cup, as might be expected, but the familiar cuckold’s cup of 
Arthurian romance. 

In the Gerusalemme Liberata, however, the Carolingian cycle is definitely 
abandoned in favor of the crusade-cycle; what elements of it remain, mere 
imitations of minor episodes and details, have been so well incorporated into 
Tasso’s subject-matter as to be almost indistinguishable. The Arthurian cycle 
remains, however, more evident: it is recalled by such incidents, now thoroughly 
endemic to Italian heroic romance, as the supernatural other-world of Armida’s 
garden, itself borrowed from Alcina’s garden in Ariosto which, in turn, was but 
an unconscious adaptation of a Celtic theme and, to some extent, also a stylized 
description of gardens that the poet had actually seen, such as the pleasure-dome 
of the Este family, the Belvedere built on an island in the Po: Canto 43 indeed 
reveals how much the Belvedere gardens had impressed Ariosto: he predicts 
their future appearance as Rinaldo floats past their site, and it is not surprising 
that he should have fused his experience of such an enchanting reality with the 
“enchanted isle” theme of classical mythology, illustrated in the Garden of 
the Hesperides, and of Celtic romance, so common in late French and early 
Italian romance. 

But Tasso places, above the usual Celtic magic and enchantment, a loftier 
deus ex machina, the Christian marvelous which controls even the actions of 
his magicians. Ariosto had already motivated much of his plot by a curious 
allegory, whereby Discord and other demons determine the success or failure 
of Christian and Saracen armies. But Ariosto’s magicians, such as Atlante 
and Melissa, do not obey celestial or infernal orders as Tasso’s Ismeno, Idraote 
and Armida do. The earlier Humanists, whose stoical faith in Fortune had 
superseded a more medieval faith in God—as in the works of Machiavelli, 
where Fortune and coincidence determine so much—were quite content to 
accept the supernatural as a plot-element. But the later age of the Counter- 
Reformation required a more co-ordinated system of supernatural intervention: 
angels and demons are therefore as integral a part of Tasso’s plot as they are of 
the structure of a baroque painting where, in a group of mingled natural and 
supernatural figures, they carry more terrene bodies aloft in an apotheosis 
which, without their intervention, would lead to a very uncomfortable fall. 
Without the aid of the demons, Saracen resistance would collapse at the very 
start of the Gerusalemme Liberata; the initial victories of the Infidels are deter- 
mined by infernal aid rather than by military skill or chance. Without the 
aid of the angels, the Crusaders would have failed in their resistance to a com- 
bined force of Saracens and demons, and would never have achieved the purpose 
of the poem, the liberation of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The individualism and independence of Ariosto’s heroes has often been stressed 
by critics: the slightest temptation leads them to abandon their duties to King 
and Country so as to engage in personal adventure. Orlando’s madness is 
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thus caused by his passion and is detrimental to the cause of Charlemagne; 
Rinaldo abandons Charlemagne repeatedly to engage in purely personal ad- 
venture; Astolfo’s desire to see the world, on his winged horse, leads him into 
many adventures, only a few of which are useful to the Christian cause. In the 
other camp, Ruggiero alone feels a conflict between his passion for Bradamante 
and his duty to Agramante, his leader; Mandricardo, Rodomonte and Gradasso 
engage in a series of most insubordinate personal adventures and quarrels. 
To this individualism we owe, in part, the vast scene of the poem and its complex 
plot: it decentralizes the action and breaks up the unity of place, leading each 
character into secondary episodes elsewhere, far from the main battle-field. 

But Rinaldo’s duel with Gernando, in the fifth Canto of Tasso’s Gerusalemme 
Inberata, is a conflict between duty and passion which becomes characteristically 
one of the main hinges of the whole action. The duel comes as a direct con- 
sequence of all that has happened before: of Dudone’s death, of Armida’s 
witchery, of Eustazio’s intrigues for her favor and of his fear of Rinaldo as a 
rival, especially of the actions of the demons who, let loose from Hell to defend 
the Infidels, whisper evil advice into the hearts of the crusaders and arouse 
their passions. But in spite of all these plot-elements which determine the 
duel, it is still not inevitable: it is also the consequence of a tragic mistake or 
weakness of Rinaldo who was unable to control himself: “Ne puote l’ira omai 
tener pid chiusa.”” Rinaldo suddenly surrenders his reason and his duty to his 
passions; and all that happens after this duel is somehow determined either by 
Rinaldo’s absence from the Crusader camp, now that he becomes a fugitive from 
justice, or by his being in places where his flight leads him to encounter various 
other adventures. This duel is therefore significant not only as a plot-element 
but also as an illustration of the aesthetics and beliefs of Tasso and his times, of 
the whole Counter-Reformationary movement in ethics and in art. 

Throughout the Middle Ages, Catholic thought had been divided concerning 
the issues of predestination and of free-will. At first, what is now generally 
called Augustinian doctrine had prevailed; later, the Aristotelian or Thomist 
doctrine was formulated and finally became the official doctrine of the Church, 
though only at the time of the Counter-Reformation. The Protestant thinkers 
of the Renaissance, especially Calvin, stressed predestination; the Counter- 
Reformation reacted by stressing the doctrine of free will which finally developed 
the Jesuit philosophy of Molina and was attacked, in the seventeenth century, 
by a new generation of Catholic Augustinians, the Jansenists. Critics of 
Corneille and Racine have often argued that their tragedies illustrate these two 
opposing points of view: Phédre is a victim of predestination, conscious of her 
guilt but incapable of resisting her passions and her fate:— 


Je reconnus Vénus, et ses feux redoutables, 
D’un sang qu’elle poursuit tourments inévitables. 


The heroes of Corneille, however, triumph through free will and a sense of duty. 
In Cinna, Auguste exclaims:— 


Je suis maitre de moi comme de |’univers; 
Je le suis, je veux l’étre. O siécles, o mémoire, 
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Conservez 4 jamais ma derniére victoire! 
Je triomphe aujourd’hui du plus noble courroux. . . 


In Tasso’s poem, Rinaldo’s anger, aroused by Gernando’s insults, was certainly 
noble and justified; but he failed to master his passions. Tasso and Corneille, 
within a hundred years, thus illustrate negative and positive aspects of the same 
doctrine: how not to behave and how to behave. But Corneille, in his first 
great tragedy, le Cid, still illustrated the same negative aspect as Tasso: the 
conflict of passion and duty is there the same as Rinaldo’s, and the Cid solves it 
in the same way, in a duel for which he must later seek penance. 

The plot of le Cid may have been determined by some influences of the 
Gerusalemme Liberata. The Cid and Rinaldo are both Christian heroes fighting 
the Infidels; they both forget their duties to King and Church and indulge in 
duels which, while avenging private wrongs, are detrimental to the public 
cause and deprive their sovereigns of valuable champions; and they are both 
reprimanded by their sovereigns for insubordination, although their valor 
finally wins them both pardon and favor. It has often been pointed out that 
Cardinal Richelieu’s disapproval of le Cid was based on its illustration and 
exaltation of the principles of punctilio and duelling; this came indeed at a time 
when the Cardinal was anxious to abolish a custom which was rapidly thinning 
the ranks of a valuable military aristocracy, besides rousing its individualistic 
passions so as to make it thoroughly ungovernable. In June, 1627, Bouteville, 
a member of the powerful Montmorency family, had been punished with death 
and executed in public for duelling. In May, 1634, two years before le Cid was 
written and produced, new edicts had threatened duellists with death. 

A century earlier, various decrees had likewise tried to prohibit the duel in 
Italy. In 1540, the Vice-Roy of Naples forbade duels on pain of death, for both 
combatants and their seconds. Venice punished duellists with ten years of 
prison. In 1542, Charles V prohibited duels in the territory of Milan, unless by 
special permission from the Prince or his representative. Laws and edicts 
concerning the duel were as common and widely discussed in Italy, during the 
second half of the XVIth century, as the edicts against the bravi which Manzoni 
resurrects in the first chapter of J Promessi Sposi and which were such an essential 
feature of the early XVIIth century’s final liquidation of baroque individualism. 

The ethical problem involved in Rinaldo’s duel, that of a conflict between his 
individual passion and his duty to his leader and to Christendom, is stressed very 
clearly by Tasso, who seems to have been preoccupied in more than one way 
with contemporary controversies concerning the evils of duelling. On three 
occasions, in Canto 5, the poet refers, in his narrative of the duel episode, to an 
edict or law forbidding duelling: 


E che per legge, é reo di morte, e deve, 
Come l’editto impone, esser punito... . 


Or, de Rinaldo a violar l’editto, 
E de la disciplina il sacro onore 
Costretto fu... 


Sol, s’egli errd, fu nel oblio del bando. . 
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But nothing, in the preceding Cantos of the poem, had yet indicated the exist- 
ence of an edict forbidding duels amongst the crusaders; nor is there any other 
reference to it later in the poem. One can only conclude that this is a sort of 
Freudian slip, an intrusion, within the poem, of the poet’s preoccupation with 
contemporary edicts and with the problems that they raised in the society where 
he lived; or else, that he intended to include such an edict in his narrative but 
forgot it or thought he already had included it. In any case, this slight incon- 
sistency, in the organization of the poem, is extremely significant; and the 
parallel with le Cid, in the field of mere cultural history, is all the more striking. 
Many other details of the Rinaldo episode likewise reappear in Corneille’s 
Le Cid: for instance, the various arguments expressed by Gernando’s friends and 
Rinaldo’s enemies, when they seek vengeance for Goffredo, are similar to those 
used by Chiméne and her friends when they urge the King, in le Cid, to punish 
the disgraced hero. 

Tasso thus seems to occupy, in the controversies of Counter-Reformationary 
Italian literature, a position very similar to the one Corneille adopted, nearly a 
century later, when French literature had to face a similar crisis. Both in 
aesthetics and in ethics, Tasso and Corneille illustrate the resolution of a deep 
conflict, between passion and duty, between inspiration and reason, that the 
great poet cannot solve in practice as rapidly or as smoothly as the critic and the 
scholar can in theory. Hence, the ambiguity of their positions; hence, too, the 
bitter controversies which have made both of them seem, at times, to have been 
victims of movements which they both actually, to a great extent, either ap- 
proved or even instigated. 

Tasso’s classicism can be detected in many details of the structure of the 
Gerusalemme Liberata. In the form of his stanza, for instance, where a natural 
break occurs more frequently between the first six lines, rhyming a b a b a b, 
and the last two, rhyming c c, than in the poetry of Pulci, Boiardo or Ariosto; in 
the nature of this break, when it occurs in Tasso’s stanza, where the last couplet 
nearly always summarizes the topic of the six preceding lines, draws a moral 
from them or brings them to a climax, but rarely adds an anticlimax or points in 
the direction of the next stanza, as this last couplet does more frequently in the 
stanzas of Pulci, Boiardo or Ariosto. In his enthusiastic imitation of ancient 
models, Ariosto could not refrain, moreover, from using such freak devices as 
tmesis and zeugma, both used by Virgil, indeed, but both essentially more 
baroque and ambiguously absurd, as ornaments, than truly classical; but Tasso, 
more sophisticated in his imitation of classical models, could reject from his more 
rational art some of Virgil’s devices, just as he tended to reject pagan mythology 
from his more rational Christian philosophy. 

Corneille heralded, however, a great age of French thought and a whole litera- 
ture of classicism devoted to the problems of the individual’s behavior in relation- 
ship to the dictates of society or of his conscience. But Tasso marked the end 
of a great age of Italian thought. Until the XVIIIth century and the Ris- 
orgimento, Italy seems then to have experienced an era of political frustration 
and cultural stagnation which no longer provided the elements that alone can 
foster, in the individual, the deep thoughts and lofty passions of great literature. 
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Many of the Protestant Churches in this country are employing an increased 
use of art in their services of worship. The new importance placed on music, 
painting, sculpture, stained glass and architecture, and the renewed emphasis 
on a formalized liturgy, all point to the fact that our so-called non-liturgic Protes- 
tant Churches are seeking to redeem some of the anti-artistic results of the Ref- 
ormation. Because of the fact that so many of our present day Protestant 
denominations stem from John Calvin and the Geneva Reformation, the theories 
and practices of the founder of this movement are of special interest to us. 

From a reading of The Institutes of Christian Religion, The Tracts, and much of 
the Correspondence of Calvin, I am impressed with the fact that Calvin allowed 
very little place in his life for purely aesthetic enjoyment of art. His whole 
attention was directed to theological matters and the precise, and to him the 
inevitable, relation which these theological matters bore to human conduct. 
His was a keen, penetrating mind, sharpened by legalistic training, which had 
never gone through the torment of doubt that so affected Luther. 

Calvin based every thought on the Scriptures. He did not speak for himself, 
but was only the interpreter of the Scriptures. On the one hand this made 
him very humble, but on the other, since he was admittedly the most astute 
theologian in his day, he could not conceive of anyone doubting the truth and 
the authority of his interpretations. Little did he realize that he was attempting 
to set up a new form of religious tyranny, and in many respects succeeding. 

Calvin was completely ignorant of any approach to truth except by way of 
logic and cold reason. There was nothing of the mystic about him as there 
was in Luther. He was lacking in imagination and in a sensitiveness to visual 
and aural beauty. In vain may one search for a single reference in his works 
to the beauty of Lake Geneva, or of the Alps. Any man who would set out 
looking for a wife with a blue print of the desired qualities of his future mate 
in his hand, asking his friends for candidates, lacks qualities which we expect 
to find in a normal human being. But Calvin was not a normal human being. 
He was an organizing genius, wholly concerned with the matters of theology and 
conduct. His condemnation of Servetus has usually been cited as an example 
of his hardness of heart. 

Calvin’s love for the classic poets, and the clear concise style of his own writing 
stand in welcome contrast to his lack of artistic sensitivity toward the other art 
media. I would not consider his encouragement of the congregational singing of 
the Psalms as showing a love of music as such, but only a realization of the power 
of music to help in bringing the word to the hearts of the people. This brings 
forward a distinction which is, of course, open to debate. 

From a study of the writings and activities of Calvin, Leon Wencelius? had 


1 However, it must be remembered that Calvin tried to obtain for Servetus a less cruel 
death sentence than that of being burned at the stake, and also the social attitude of the 
day toward torture and heresy must be considered. 

2 Leon Wencelius, L’esthétique de Calvin (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, n.d.). 
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built up a theory of Calvin’s aesthetics. Calvin does write in various places 
about art, in a way which stamps his aesthetic as very individualistic. He makes 
the word “art” serve as an all-inclusive term. All art comes from God. “All 
things that are connected with the enjoyment of the present life are sacred gifts 
of God, and we pollute them when we abuse them.’* The art system of Calvin 
has three hierarchies. At the top stands the plan of God in the Creation of the 
universe and especially in God’s system, 4 la Calvin, of predestination and grace. 
The idea of redemption through Christ and the whole theological system is the 
greatest art work. Next in order comes the beauty of nature as it constantly 
shows God’s creative power. All objects of nature and of art are good only in 
the measure in which we see in them a reflection of God’s divine glory. An art 
which exists merely for man’s enjoyment is inspired by the devil and is sinful. 
Calvin classifies, according to Leon Wencelius, two kinds of false art: (1) art 
that is against Christ, and (2) art for art’s sake. By art against Christ he would 
include the use of images in the church. Art for art’s sake is that art which 
exists only for enjoyment, and does not represent a continuation of God’s crea- 
tion showing his glory. Calvin blames the Greeks for beginning the practice of 
using art for art’s sake. Under the same category he would include for disap- 
proval all art of royal pomp and show. 

In examining his statements on the use of art in the church we find many ref- 
erences against “popish”’ practices and idolatry. In the matter of architecture 
he emphasizes that the beauty of the temple is spiritual. The architecture of 
the church should remind man of the architecture of the universe. External 
ornament is dangerous as it detracts from the dignified impression of the whole. 
He was absolutely against the use of images in the church as the following quota- 
tions will prove: 


Do not men pay to images and statues the very same reverence which they pay to God? 
It is an error to suppose that there is any difference between this madness and that of the 
heathen. For God forbids us not only to worship images, but to regard them as residence 
of his divinity.‘ 


When God is worshiped in images, when fictitious worship is instituted in His name, 
when supplication is made to the images of saints, and divine honors paid to dead men’s 
bones, against these, and similar abominations, we protest, describing them in their true 
colours.® 


Ce fut une trop ridicule et inepte imitation papale que d’orner les temples, et de croire 
rendre & Dieu un culte plus noble, en employant des orgues et beaucoup d’autres amuse- 
ments de cettesorte. Ainsi, la parole et le culte de Dieu ont été profanés, le peuple se préoc- 
cupant plus de ces rites extérieurs que de |’intelligence de la parole.® 


I know thai it is a very common observation, that images are the books of the illiterate. 
Gregory said so; but very different is the decision of the Spirit of God, in whose school had 
Gregory been taught, he would never have made such an assertion. For, since Jeremiah 





3 John Calvin, Opera XLIX, Comm. on I Cor. 7:29. 

4 John Calvin, Tracts, trans. by Henry Beveridge, (Edinburgh: Calvin Translation So- 
ciety, 1844) v. 1., p. 181. 

5 Ibid. p. 148. 

6 John Calvin, Opera XXIX, p. 259. 
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pronounces that ‘‘the stock is a doctrine of vanities,’’ (Jer. X. 8) since Habakkuk represents 
“a molten image’’ as ‘‘a teacher of lies,’? (Hab. II. 18) . . . certainly the general doctrine 
to be gathered from the passages is, that whatever men learn respecting God from images 
is equally frivolous and false.” 


In discussing in The Institutes of Christian Religion the question of how images 
were introduced, he insists that the early Christian Church did not use images 
for about the first five hundred years, and that they were only introduced when 
the church began to decline. 


They were first introduced, therefore, to ornament the churches when the purity of the 
ministers had begun to decline. ... When I consider the use for which temples were de- 
signed, it appears to me extremely unworthy of their sanctity, to receive any other images, 
than those natural and expressive ones, which our Lord hath consecrated in his word: 
I mean Baptism, and the Supper of our Lord, and the other ceremonies, with which our 
eyes ought to be more attentively engaged, and more sensibly affected, than to require any 
others formed by human ingenuity. 


However, to somewhat soften or, at least, to counterbalance his tirade against 
images we find the following, also from the Institutes of Christian Religion. 


Nevertheless, I am not so scrupulous as to think that no images ought ever to be per- 
mitted. But since sculpture and painting are gifts of God, I wish for a pure and legitimate 
use of both; lest those things, which the Lord hath conferred on us for his glory and our 
benefit, be not only corrupted by preposterous abuse, but even perverted to our ruin. We 
think it unlawful to make any visible figure as a representation of God, because he hath 
himself forbidden it, and it cannot be done without detracting in some measure from his 
glory... . We conclude, therefore, that nothing should be painted or engraved but objects 
visible to our eyes; the Divine Majesty which is far above the reach of human sight, ought 
not to be corrupted by unseemly figures.°® 


From these quotations we see that in the matter of painting his attitude is the 
same as it was for sculpture. He does not condemn these arts, but only their 
abuse. He prohibits any representation of God, Christ, or the angels. He 
wants only subiect matter drawn from nature, only what can be seen. The 
arts of painting and sculpture might live outside the church, but he prohibits 
them as ecclesiastical aids to worship. 

Previous reference has been made to his appreciation of the art of literature. 
Under his influence there grew up at Geneva a school of writing exemplified by 
clarity, and a cold precision which was devoted to the study of the scriptures 
along lines of scholarly research. He appreciated the literary merit of the works 
of such men as Marot and Beza and he was very happy to use their talents in 
the preparation of the French Psalter. Although he disapproved of the theater 
as a means of recreation, he did look upon the whole world as a stage, man as 
the actor, God and the Angels as the spectators. He does not write specifically 
against the theater, but we do know that on May 24, 1546 a play about Hercules 
was refused the right of performance in Geneva. However, there were permitted 


7 John Calvin, Institutes of Christian Religion, trans. by Jon Allen, (Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication, 1843), Bk I, Chapter XI. 5. 

8 Jbid., Bk I, Chapter XI. 13. 

® Jbid., Bk I, Chapter XI. 12. 
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several dramatic productions in the schools of Geneva on the condition that the 
drama dealt with an elevated subject. 

Music is the art of the Reformation. The early Lutheran Church was glorified 
in its music, and while the Calvinistic cult never gave the wholehearted encour- 
agement to liturgic music that the Lutheran Church in Germany did, yet Calvin 
admitted music and the sister art of poetry into the service and practically 
banished all the others. Calvin well realized the power of music wedded to 
words to inspire the ‘hearts in religious feeling. 


A la vérité, nous cognoissons par experience quele chant a grand force et vigueur d’esmou- 
voir et enflamber le coeur des hommes, pour invoquer et louer Dieu d’un zéle plus véhément 
et ardent.!° 


In his articles for the Reformed Church in 1537 he recommends congregational 
singing of the Psalms in public worship. This was an enlargement of the Re- 
formed order of public worship which Farrel had printed at Serriéres near Neu- 
chatel in 1533 for French evangelical churches. When he and Farrel were 
banished from Geneva in 1538, Calvin took charge at Strassburg upon the in- 
vitation of Martin Bucher. Here he developed a liturgy of the “little church” 
at Strassburg which, with few alterations, he introduced in Geneva when he 
returned there in 1541. 


Strassburg Liturgy Geneva Liturgy 
Invocation 
Confession 
Absolution Omitted Absolution 
Commandments I-IV, sung in rhythmed form Metrical Psalm 
Kyrie after each law 
Prayer 
Commandments V—X sung 
Prayer 
Reading from the Bible 
Sermon 
General Supplication and Lord’s Prayer 
Apostles’ Creed or a Psalm sung Metrical Psalm 
Benediction 


The liturgy of Calvin’s service was all in the vernacular. He wanted it to 
be understood by all. It was sermon-centered, and the sermon to Calvin meant 
the exposition of the Bible. Except for the singing of the metrical versions of 
the Psalms and other Bible passages, the service was completely devoid of artistic 
adornment. Calvin considered that, since the Psalms were part of the Scrip- 
tures, they had a logical place in the service of worship. The popular concep- 
tion that he allowed only songs with Scriptural texts is not strictly true because 

The Geneva liturgy of 1545 contains, besides nine Psalms, the Nunc Dimittis of Simeon, 


the Ten Commandments versified, and a free hymn of ‘Salutation to Christ.’? The later 
Puritan restriction to the words of the Bible was evidently not of Calvin’s making." 





10 John Calvin, Preface to the edition of his liturgy of 1542. 
1 Williston Walker, John Calvin, The Organizer of Reformed Protestantism (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1906), p. 226. 
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He finds many scriptural justifications for the use of singing in worship. The 
angels sang at the birth of Christ and a hymn was sung at the Last Supper. He 
might have included instrumental music if he had cared to use the frequent ref- 
erences in the Old Testament to the extensive use of instruments by the Hebrews 
in their worship services. He looked upon the customs of the Hebrews as some- 
thing that was in the past. Christ brought a new way and Calvin was trying to 
found a liturgy that was built upon the teachings of Christ. 

Calvin wanted the Psalms sung in unison and without accompaniment. The 
choir was abolished and all the people were urged to lift their voices in songs of 
praise. When Goudimel made his beautiful four-part settings of the Psalms, 
Calvin looked upon them with disapproval. They were too complicated for 
congregational singing, and the very beauty of the harmonic texture would at- 
tract attention to itself. In the unison singing of the Psalms Calvin considered 
that nothing came between the soul and God. It is to warn of the danger that 
would arise from the use of such an harmonic setting of the Psalms that Calvin 
writes: 


Certainly if singing be attempted to that gravity which becomes the presence of God 
and Angels, it adds a dignity and grace to sacred actions, and is very efficacious in exciting 
the mind to a true concern and ardour of devotion. Yet great caution is necessary, that 
the ears be not more attentive to the modulation of the notes, than the mind to the spiritual 
import of the words. . .. Whatever music is composed only to please and delight the ear, 
is unbecoming the majesty of the church, and cannot but be highly displeasing to God.” 


No instrumental music was allowed by Calvin in his service. He looked with 
disapproval on the use of the organ in the service. He feared that organ music 
would distract from the meaning of the hymn. There must be nothing to 
hinder in any way the worship of the Word. None of the artistic adornment of 
the Roman Catholic Church was admitted into the Geneva Church. 

Having now surveyed the statements of Calvin on the arts and especially in ref- 
erence to the ecclesiastical use of art, we come to the following conclusions. 

Calvin counted all art worthy of the name, as a gift of God. The greatest art 
was that of the plan of God. Only those arts which further carry out the creation 
of God are legitimate. Arts for mere sensuous enjoyment are instruments of 
the devil. In the service of public worship only the arts of poetry and music 
oi a simple unison nature are permitted. All other arts are condemned in their 
relation to public worship, but all other arts are not completely condemned, 
but are only not sanctioned in the service of the church. 

What have been the attitudes toward the arts that have been expressed by 
the churches that have descended from the Geneva Reformation? Of course, 
the pattern has varied according to sect, place and time. A few general observa- 
tions can be made. The iconoclastic movement was strong for a time, especially 
in Puritan England. Organs, stained glass windows, and statues were wantonly 
destroyed. The sermon-centered service with the pulpit-centered auditorium 
was the accepted norm for our American evangelical churches until the present 
century. The musical program of the churches has been increased until now 


12 John Calvin, Institutes of Christian Religion, op. cit., III, xx, 32. 
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in many services it seems to occupy the central place. Only recently have we 
in this country taken a strong swing back to an emphasis on elaborate liturgic 
forms which make an attempt to recapture something that was lost in the Ref- 
ormation ...to recapture some of that beauty and mystery that envelopes the 
Mass of the Roman Catholic Church. The altar and chancel are back, the 
church year is back, and robed choirs and ministers are back. Recently I at- 
tended a conference" of the Arts Guild of the Congregational-Christian Church, 
where a representative group of men and women from all over the country were 
met together to discuss ways and means of making the liturgy more beautiful 
and meaningful. 

Calvin did both a service and a disservice to the secular realm of art. (1) 
He completed the emancipation of art from the church, making possible an un- 
hampered development of art in the free air of the world. (2) By prohibiting 
the traditional subject matter of religious art, he forced the artists to turn to 
new subjects. He advised the use of subjects from nature, genre, historical 
scenes and portraits. But painting and sculpture did not turn in this direction 
just because Calvin pointed that way. They were going there already. These 
two tendencies were begun in the Renaissance in Italy. A gradual change in 
subject matter from 100% religious in the thirteenth century to 46.4% religious 
in the seventeenth century is graphically shown by Sorokin.“ 


Fluctuation of Extremely Spiritual and Sensual Art 
Century XII-XIII. = XIV-XV XVI XVII XVIII 
Spiritual: per cent......... 100 95.2 67.3 46.4 20.6 
Sensual: per cent.......... 4.8 32.7 53.6 79.4 


The humanism of the Renaissance turned men’s attention to things of this 
life and the artists were not slow to follow. Although this trend began long 
before Calvin came on the scene, it was he who completed the divorce of art and 
the church. Proof of this is in the examination of the art works of the period. 

Calvin has rendered a distant disservice to art, perhaps unknowingly, by giving 
a strong impetus to the Puritanic ethic against art. We should not condemn 
Calvin as the inaugurator of this ethic, since it existed long before him in such 
men as St. Augustine, Savonarola and other religious leaders, but Calvin gave 
such a philosophy definite encouragement. The unfortunate attitude towards 
the arts which still exists to a regrettable extent in this country, can be traced 
to the stream of thought from the early ascetics through Calvin to the Puritans. 
Art, it was declared, is sinful for two reasons: (1) it is immoral, and (2) it is a 
waste of time. (1) Art is immoral because it is sensual, deals with voluptuous 
subjects and degrades woman’s honor. The depicting of nude subjects was dis- 
approved as being sexually exciting.“ Anything that appealed to the senses 

13 Arts Guild Conference, Andover Newton Theological Seminary, Newton Center, Mass. 
July 17-19, 1945. 


M4 Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics (New York: American Book Co., 
1937), p. 421. 

18 The Catholics also fell into the same snare. After the Council of Trent an inferior 
artist was hired to paint skirts and breeches on the nude figures by Michelangelo in the Last 
Judgement in the Sistine Chapel. 
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was distrusted as being of the devil. The Puritan ethic also condemned artists 
as immoral people. 

(2) Art is a waste of time. The Puritan ethics as analyzed by Max Weber" 
counted as moral virtue. ..industry, hard work and thrift. The moral vices 
were idleness, wastefulness and frivolity. The Puritan devotion to work 
amounted to a new type of asceticism differing in type but not in essence from 
the other-worldly asceticism of the monastery. Art, therefore, was sinful be- 
cause it interfered with work. Pleasure was thought of as a form of idleness. 
Calvin refers to art and card playing as “idle amusement.” It was the duty of 
man to work, and save and get ahead. More laxity was allowed the women- 
folk. It became a sign of success and even luxury if the women of the family 
could have some time for artistic accomplishments. Thus grew up the vicious 
idea that it was proper for the girls of the family to dabble in a dilettante manner 
in painting, music and dancing, but not for the boys! This negative attitude of 
the Puritan is dying a slow death and has been the cause of much misunderstand- 
ing and frustration in the life of the arts. Art has been pushed too much into 
the rebellious Bohemian circles and esoteric cliques instead of enjoying a more 
normal and healthy existence. For this state of affairs Calvin is partly re- 
sponsible. 

In the sixteenth century, religion changes from the symbolical into the realistic 
conception of life. The right of individual difference of opinion which existed 
in theory, but seldom in practice, necessitated the use of a variety of types of 
worship. From this period both art and religion go their separate ways. Art 


has continued to be of service to religion, but no great art-style has been de- 
veloped since the Gothic. Abraham Kuyper thinks that Calvinism has become 
a higher and purer religion by casting off the need of art, and that art and reli- 
gion in their maturity each must lead their separate lives.” 

However, the present trend suggests that the Protestant Church is feeling 
the need of art, and perhaps the characteristic state of much contemporary art 
points to a need for a renewed spiritual basis for all art. 


16 Max Weber, Protestant Ethics and the Spirit of Capitalism (London: G. Allen and Un- 
win, 1930). 
17 Abraham Kuyper, Calvinism (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Erdmans Publishing Co., 1934). 





DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS IN DRAMATIC ART 
RUSSELL W. LEMBKE 


Why not a homogeneous system of analysis for all of the arts? Why should 
the field of drama, if play making and play production are arts, be bound by 
the specially revealed truths, the special essences of beauty, the elaborate cause 
and effect analyses of academic and professional drama critics? 

From Aristotle to Baker, Lawson, and Hopkins we’ve had plot, theme, 
character, language, music, or spectacle, and variations thereon, set forth as the 
essence. Comparative criticism has saddled us with standards drawn from 
masterpieces—arbitrary dictums never truly scientific as standards must be, 
seldom outliving their latest exponents. The renouncement of Winter’s deroga- 
tion of Ibsen’s choice of themes and subject-matter, Wilson’s transposition of 
Shaw from philosopher to artist, Campbell’s addition of satire to the age-old 
pattern of tragedy-comedy-history diagnosis of Shakespeare, these are but a few 
of many reversals of arbitrary judgments based upon comparative methods? 
Melodrama is not only a genre, one of the molds of the comparative analyst; it 
is an ingredient of art. Drama as an art has infinite variety and subtlety, and its 
tertiary qualities are only emphasized by the psychologists and the aestheticians 
who have searched out so many determinants of artistry, from special theories 
about form to such special psychological experiences as pleasure, wish and desire, 
emotion, feeling, catharsis, empathy, illusion, and the like. 

Of late the theories of Broadway critics have frequently come in conflict with 
successful practice by the artist. When that happens it is time to re-examine the 
theory. True, it is difficult to find in the total writings of each of these critics 
any body of fundamentals which might provide a basic theory, but they write of 
standards as though such absolute criteria really existed. 

Let us be frank about what the critic can do. It is not only useless but im- 
possible to rank plays according to merit; in a democracy it is far more important 
to search out the aesthetic phase. Especially should the academician have that 
end in view; how can the staunch classicist bear to wade through Freshman 
themes year after year if greatness is his goal? No critic can do more than 
describe, cast out the weak, and praise what is freshly vivid. 

The term beauty is seldom applied to the drama; it cannot be an adequate 
description in most cases. Our homogeneous scheme of analysis, it would seem 
then, must treat all art as the expression of values derived from objects-events 
with lives of their own, expressing values for us directly and concretely and not 
by description. Some of the values to be found in drama as an art are insight, 
clarity of focus, delight in conflict and activity, and harmony and sympathy. 
Criticism is an analysis of the method by which values are created and projected. 

1See: George Pierce Baker, Dramatic Technique (New York, 1919, etc.); John Howard 
Lawson, Theory and Technique of Playwriting (New York, 1936); Arthur Hopkins, ‘“‘New 
Theatre Freedoms,” Theatre Aris, XXIX, 81-84. 

2 See: Edmund Wilson, The Triple Thinkers (New York, 1938), pp. 228-29; Oscar James 
Campbell, Shakespeare’s Satire (New York, 1943). 
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In descriptive analysis we may diagnose (1) aesthetic immediacy, (2) the 
richness and relative permanence of social interests, (3) the artist’s technique; 
and then, only in a last step, (4) comparison with other works may enter the 
description if a relative judgment is desired. A play or a picture may be de- 
scribed on this basis. The terms of the following scheme are generally applic- 
able: 


Aesthetic immediacy and vividness: 


Novelty: original or intrusive. 

Conflict: (a) strength of drives, (b) nature of obstacles and relation of forces, 
(c) awareness of aim and/or personification of forces. 

Emotion: (a) direct stimulation of sensuous feelings, (b) associative stimula- 
tion or the immediate response to action patterns, and (c) representative 
stimulation derived from the realism and individuality of the presentation 
and from observation and discrimination. (d) Surprise. 

Expressiveness: areas of significance: (a) expectation, (b) music or rhythm, 
(c) forces, (d) type, and (e) meaning. 

Perceptor orientation: (a) empathy (feeling in or with the object-event), (b) 
peripathy (feeling toward the object-event), (c) relative distance (degree 
and consistency of psychical distance, and relation between objectivity and 
attachment). 


Social interests: 


Determined by an hierarchy with increasing temporal and geographical 
spread: (a) fashions and manners, (b) laws and forms of government, (c) 
ethics and morals, (d) customs, folkways, and mores, (e) basic drives. 

Utilized by the artist as follows: (a) the social scheme determines perceptor 
expectation, (b) the place of social interests in the hierarchy determines 
relative permanence of interests used in the work, (c) characters-objects- 
events themselves exist in a certain social scheme and are determined by it, 
(d) a kind of sociological (commutable) form exists when social interests are 
the dominant means of organization. 


Technique of organization: 


General attributes: pitch, intensity, and time (tempo, duration, pause) dis- 
criminations; and linear and mass variations. 

Type of form: the incorporation of a recognizable type provides the value of 
recognition, as well as the glow of familiarity which is in itself a quality as 
well as an organizing means. This type may be a commutable form—it may 
be drawn from another field of activity, as musical form may be aati to 
drama. (Value also derives from novelty of form) 

Method of presentation: the technique and special methods of an era or of an 
artist may be incorporated in a work—as the directorial habits of a director 
may be incorporated in a play. 

Dominant emotion: the emotional sequences of a work may have a dominant 
tendency which is perceived empathically or peripathically. 
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Rhythm (“ordered variation of changes’”—Dewey) or attention-getting 
technique: (a) spatial rhythm (distribution of weights): unit patterns, em- 
bracing patterns, axial patterns (balance, symmetry, unbalance, skeletal 
patterns, and contrast); (b) temporal rhythm (“movement of comings and 
goings’’): pitch, intensity, and tempo changes, and the relative individuality 
or repetitive nature of small and large units. 

Evolution or interest-holding technique (growth of meaning): (a) interest 
drives: natural interests and constructed interests, (b) theme and thematic 
variation, (c) series of contrasts, (d) linear movement—as in a story, 
(e) gradational climax—as of the story line, (f) massed effects which build 
in interest or are related to linear movement. 

Technical hierarchy: one or more of the methods of organization may be used 
more consistently than others. Interest climaxes develop from any one 
or more of these means. (Note the distinction between gradational and 
interest climaxes.) 

Economy of means in the use of materials; complexity of structure. 

Relative judgement of values: 

Aesthetic immediacy (concrete immediate insight) and vividness. 

Richness and relative permanence of social interests. 

Variety and scope of technique. 

Comparison with other works. Consciously, this is the final step in analysis, 
one which avoids as far as possible prejudiced standards set by masterpieces 
or personal preference. 

A complete descriptive criticism, a thoroughly based document giving reasons 
for every step of its critical analysis in order that it may be checked by others, is 
not easy to illustrate in a brief space. Certain steps may obviously be a part of 
any critical system, but they should be in the document, and their relation 
to other steps, the proportionate importance given them, should be evident. 
For illustrative purposes let us apply the descriptive, relativist method to a play 
which no critic has placed among the great; a play in which, on the other hand, a 
few critics have found considerable merit—June Moon by Ring Lardner and 
George S. Kaufman. In the case of this and so many similar modern works, 
descriptive analysis would determine among other things whether the result is 
simply play (amusement) or art. The following by no means traces every detail 
of the analysis, but will serve to illustrate the method: 


AESTHETIC IMMEDIACY AND VIVIDNESS 


Novelty: There is original novelty in the type of the satirical play itself, although 
the form which opposes a massive satirical effect with a conventional story 
line and retains geniality was popularized by Kaufman. There is freshness 
in the incidents involving a window cleaner who makes himself at home among 
the song writers of June Moon. For the most part vividness is achieved 
by intrusive novelty. The many malapropisms of Fred, the hero song-writer, 
illustrate: 


FRED: When Mr. Hart’s hearing a new number he can’t have nobody around. He’s 
got to consecrate. 
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Both “consecrate” and ‘‘concentrate”’ are given vividness by sudden exposure. 
Moreover, “consecrate” takes on a new and ludicrous connotation in relation 
to the situation. The core meaning of “sacredness’’ fits neither the business- 
and sex-minded Mr. Hart, publisher of songs, nor the act of hearing an inane 
love song. Another method, that of juxtaposition, breaks up old habits of 
viewing word relationships: 


FRED: ...there’s the Hall of Fame... . They got two dozen—what do you call ’em— 
busts? 

LUCILLE (Sweetly to Paul, her husband, an unimaginative lyric writer living on the 
reputation of one successful song): That’s the place for you, dear. 

FRED: No. A man’s got to be dead for twenty-five years. 

LUCILLE: Well, that fits in. 


The play is replete with the banalities of conversation. The sentimentality, 
vulgarity, banality, foolishness, and stupidity of urban provincialism and 
pseudosophistication are contrasted and made fresh and interesting by eco- 
nomy of method and sharpness of satire. The whole is amusing and ludicrous 
at the same time. 

Conflict drives are strong at times, but intermittent. The characters do not 
know exactly what they want from life. Vividness+is achieved here not 
through awareness of aim but through a contrast of the discordance of actual- 
ity set against what the perceptor can see should be the logical order of things. 
There are strong conflicts but they are misdirected. 

Emotions are those which grow from volitions expressed in terms of acquisitive- 
ness, persistence, obstinance, deception, and selfishness. Sensuous feelings 
grow from these characteristics; the sexual is emphasized by the vamping 
tactics of Eileen, a mood is established by repetition of the rhymes and in- 
anities of love songs, the effect of words and word relations is often sensual. 
Here is the basis of the satire. 

Associative emotional stimulation, the immediate response to action patterns, 
is illustrated by the pantomime of the opening scene (two parlor-car chairs 
occupied by Fred and Edna). Fred attempts in his naive fashion to strike up 
an acquaintance with Edna. He wriggles, sighs, and peers discreetly and a 
whole chain of associations are set up. The playwright does not need a 
stretch of time to develop purposive conflict and strong emotion—there is an 
immediate effect; and that economy in a large measure solves the much 
discussed problem of exposition. 

Representative action is enriched by bits of detail and individualized char- 
acter. (Trace even the wisecracks and they will be revealed as innate to 
character.) The satire comes from the nature of the characters—people like 
these sing the songs they write. The play represents human crudity and 
vulgarity through characters who either lack morals or possess a sentimental 
morality that lives in banal words; and Fred’s success in the end serves to 
concentrate the satire upon the song-writing profession—where a fool may 
reign. 

Areas of significance are represented by expectation as to outcome, a presentation 
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of the jazz rhythms of life, satiric opposition of discordant forces, and a type of 
play which is satirical and meaningful yet genial. 

The critic will find few scenes with greater significance than that in which 
Maxie, the song arranger, changes places with the window cleaner—all in 


pantomime; nor are there many more witty and probing thrusts than that of 
Maxie in the following: 


HART: There’s a young fellow outside who has written a song. . . . He’s only sixteen 
years old. 
MAXIE: And still grinding them out? 


The core of subtle meaning makes this wit, but the wisecracks, too, represent 
a kind of knowingness as they sharply reveal the nature of the people involved, 


SOCIAL INTERESTS 


The play treats of fashions in songs and their subject-matter, yet June and moon 
rhyming is common to the customs and folkways of people, and such interests 
are based in turn upon gregarious drives. 

There is treated, too, the sum of taboos and prescriptions in the folkways by 
which right conduct is defined: A woman who has been a mistress is scorned; 
the gospel of success-is extolled (the idea of quick money—one job, one song 
hit may make a fortune—is morally right according to the social system). 
Basic to this are the drives of love and self-assertion. 

The social scheme presented leads us to accept the dominance of the banal in 
characterization. Banal songs grow from banal people. As noted above, 
the fashions and manners under attack are not obscure and fugitive. When 
mediocrity triumphs finally the emphasis remains upon the sentimental, ludi- 
crous nature of our system; at the same time the authors extol the genial 
democratic doctrine—freedom of choice. 

The characters are determined by their social scheme—we both deride and 
enjoy our song writers—and the play expresses that attitude concretely. 
Our absurd conventions provide a strong organization at the same time that 
they are attacked. 


TECHNIQUE OF ORGANIZATION 


Pitch, intensity, quality, and temporal patterns represent the milieu far more 
strongly than do the very few references to transient fashions and topical 
interests. The laconic is accented frequently by its relation to either naive 
enthusiasm or emotional strength. Extremes of the scales are most evident. 

The type of play represented has strong intensity, rapid tempo, great variation in 
pitch and duration, simple linear direction, and rich massed effects. The 
massive effect is harmonious when it provides colorful and homely bits of 
detail, dissonant when it emphasizes the grotesque and ridiculous. The type 
sets the ludicrous against the conventional (story line) and points the satire 
at the latter; it opposes freedom of expression and compulsion of conventions. 

The method of presentation involves careful attention to details—the interrelation 
of all elements, and rapid movement. 
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The dominant emotions within the story itself are banal love and vulgar greed. 
(The joke is on the perceptor if he empathizes strongly with these.) The 
real unifying emotion is one of pleasure; our joy is peripathic and results from 
revelation and critical satisfaction. 

Contrast is important in spatial rhythm; characters are closely related and there- 
fore contrasts are vivid. Sentimentality finds antithesis in brash city ways 
and morals; Benny’s mad tunes are contrasted with Fred’s equally moronic but 
sentimental ones. There is no formal balance or symmetry, but there is a 
balance between the insanity of the proceedings and the doings of Maxie—the 
one undisturbed character; serenity in the midst of bedlam is a potent organiz- 
ing force. Inequality of balance between the real and ideal is the effect to be 
noted. 

Temporal rhythm is represented by the steps in Fred’s career, but first 
emphasis is upon details of development within small units—Fred’s accounts of 
New York sights, each of Benny’s attempts to get a hearing for his latest song; 
the larger act divisions have greater repetition of effect. 

Evolutionary interest development depends upon the natural interest of the love 
element, and the satirical juxtapositions construct interest for the more 
conventional materials. 

June Moon says thematically that song-writing is an irrational business— 
bickering, dull routine, hackneyed song words, sex, city life, and money- 
success are the elements alternated and intermingled and with direct con- 
nection through their irrationality. 

The surprise of contrast often carries interest forward: There is a build-up 
in the story line which prepares for the singing of the new song, ‘June Moon” 
but the song could not top the intensity which has been developed. Instead 
we have a zany scene for an interest climax—the unknown Brainard pops in 
looking for two men from the office of Devlin, Devlin, Stewart, and Devlin. 
The substitution shows the bedlam of the song publisher’s office, climaxing 
the satirical materials. The audience is satisfied since it has already heard 
the song in rehearsal; the accent is on the satirical point of view which leaves 
to imagination the effect of the song, just as the play ending implies the ideal 
order as opposed to the disorder of life. 

Economy in the presentation of garrulity is apparent and is typical of the writing 
of both Kaufman and Lardner. 


The underlying story of June Moon is quite sordid; there is little hope that the 
love affair between Fred and Edna will have any more happy outcome than had 
that between Paul and Lucille—yet geniality dominates. The worshipper of 
the masterpiece would require that the hero be pursued by failure and unrelieved 
derision to be truly a hero of satire. These playwrights, although they do 
consistently satirize, concede that their simple boys and girls will continue to 
marry and breed, admit the organizing effect of even a minor love story, and 
apparently believe in the salutary effect of laughter. June Moon reveals 
irrationality in many facets, ridicules the banal, throws new light on the bromide, 
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and does so in a manner which supplies aesthetic exhilaration in activity and 
criticism as well as the pleasure of insight. 

We may say, in the light of this critical method, that the play continues to 
stand up well in respect to what it accomplishes as compared with similar works. 
There is certainly an aesthetic, valued phase, which cannot be lightly dismissed. 
Although for some the involvement is not strong or is misdirected, yet there is a 
richness and depth of social interests, and the variety and scope of technique is 
that of an expert. There is value expression. 

And here, too, is a homogeneous system of descriptive analysis which should 
have at least academic interest. Perhaps the practicing critic will continue to be 
more interested in creating art himself than in the completeness of his diagnosis. 


MODERN EUROPEAN LITERATURE IN THE CLASSROOM 
JOSEPH REMENYI 


I 


The aim of this essay is to discuss the functional validity of teaching modern 
European literature in American colleges and universities. The subject is con- 
ceived as a branch of Comparative Literature. Despite inevitable limitations, 
the conversion of consciousness to action, that is purposive understanding, should 
not be an unattainable goal of literary education. It has been my contention 
that this subject ought to reflect the context and pattern of problems which 
after the first World War made the League of Nations necessary, and after the 
second World War made the United Nations necessary. It also seemed im- 
perative that courses on modern European literature should call to witness 
writers and poets regarding the conflict of productive and destructive forces on 
the European continent and that the manner of teaching should disprove the 
assumption that exposing literary minds to students is useless in the light of 
practical knowledge. In other words, despite my belief that, the paramount 
interest in literature should be for artistic reasons, the congruity of the topic to 
life in its totality and to its particularities must be emphasized. In the teaching 
of literature superior importance must be accorded to the inexorable fact that 
life is a barbaric struggle, but also an ideal which calls for understanding and 
action. When literature and life part ways, both suffer in their essential values. 

It has been said that poetry is man’s native tongue, implying that poetic 
conventions, even those that become conventionalities, are—in an Aristotelian 
sense—closely related to man’s imitative disposition and, which is more relevant, 
to his sense of harmony and rhythm. Obviously the turmoil of the world is 
antithetical to man’s organic rhythm and harmony. The romantic attitude 
which purposes to create harmony and rhythm through emotional and imagi- 
native individualism, and the classical attitude which expects harmony and 
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rhythm by accepting inherited rules and the authority of reason, are only techni- 
cally and temperamentally indicative of differences; in spirit both spring from 
man’s need for a vital existence. If I may inject a personal note, in my adjust- 
ment to America the a priori notions of my adopted country were repeatedly 
refuted by my American literary experiences; at the same time my previous 
knowledge of American literature helped me attain the kind of natural accli- 
matization without which—in the case of a foreign born—a schizoid existence 
would be inevitable. 

Instinctively and consciously I am influenced in the classroom by these early 
experiences of my American life. The amorphous character of the student body 
forms one’s awareness of a hybrid but malleable world. This point of view lifts 
the classroom above the limitations of the four walls; it humbles the passivity of 
education. It compels one to employ a manner of instruction which is informa- 
tive and critical, pertinent to the polyphonic substance and design of the subject, 
and reaffirms the urge for rhythm and harmony. It is a distressing sight to see 
the annoyed, idle or strained expression of students when the works of a writer 
or a poet are read and analyzed, but it is gratifying to discern their eager interest 
in the subject. As American poets and writers made America familiar to me, 
it is reasonable to assume that the study of European literature should bring 
Europe and the European mind closer to American students. 


II 


The teacher must feel free in the classroom, and the student must realize 
this freedom and its responsibility, and reciprocate with intellectual and emo- 
tional interest. But there are all kinds of students. The teacher of modern 
European literature must assume intelligence on the part of his students without 
overrating it and he must assume ignorance without being embarrassing. The 
students must feel that the study of modern European literature places news- 
paper headlines into proper perspective, that it reveals the distinction between 
timeliness and timelessness and transforms the grey or dull atmosphere of the 
classroom into one of human and humane adventure. Unless the teacher sug- 
gests imaginative awareness he is apt to bore the class and the class is apt to 
fail him, and literature remains but another two or three hour-credit course to be 
attended in the morning, afternoon or evening. 

Excepting some graduate students whose principal qualities present a differ- 
ent picture and the auditors in my adult-education courses, the students in 
my ‘‘Modern European Literature” courses can be thus classified: 

1) Those who look upon literature as a parallel of history, and do not seem to 
differentiate between the particular and the general. 

2) The imaginative ones who like to dramatize the subject, and the con- 
templative ones, who like to philosophize about it. Both recognize the conflict 
between the ideal and the real in literature. 

3) Those who enjoy comparing various literary genres, but in their factual 
interest ignore aesthetic sensitivity and sensibility. 

4) Students who have no sense of literary orientation, and therefore, in taking 
a course in ‘Modern European Literature’, imagine that it is a “snap” course. 
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5) Those who stress the disparity between fact and fancy, but are primarily 
absorbed in economics or sociology, and are inclined to use literary information 
in favor of or against the principle of class-struggle, or some other “timely” 
principle. 

6) Students who approach the subject with racial, religious or nationalistic 
bias. Some are examples of poorly hidden xenophobia. 

7) The ideal students whose sense of values indicates inherent literary taste. 

Of course, all have certain characteristics common to their youth, social back- 
ground, G.I. experiences, sex, etc. Within the classroom they represent a 
communal society with all its virtues and peculiarities. At the start of a new 
class it is important to suggest that the teacher is not infallible in his literary 
opinions. By pointing out unavoidable human imperfections the teacher keeps 
his own authority and the dignity of the subject from suffering; in fact, by elim- 
inating selfconsciousness from the relationship between the teacher and the 
students one also eliminates the notion that the study of modern European 
literature must be a strange, perhaps exotic task. This liberation from pro- 
vincial or parochial norms is not at once noticeable, but generally in the mid- 
term the written or oral examinations show that a broader outlook was developed 
about a subject that necessitates a broad outlook. It is evident that a small 
class establishes a closer contact between the teacher and the student, than an 
overcrowded class, although in the discussion of literary works, when the entire 
class participates—at times the discussion is led by a student—the handicaps 
of an excessively large class are somehow surmounted. Those engaged in the 
study of modern European literature expect the teacher to express a personal 
attitude that assures their confidence in the authenticity of his cultural back- 
ground. The lesson seems more effective when they can profit not merely from 
the literary, but also from the human experiences of the teacher. This psycho- 
logically and morally significant fact places the student into the European setting 
of the course, and produces an intimate relationship with the underlying and 
visible motives of European civilization; that is, by feeling the subject the student 
begins to understand it. 

In teaching modern European literature one must take into account the 
barriers of language. Not enough American students are bi-lingual; too many 
have a purely utilitarian concept of a language. In the study and interpre- 
tation of plays and novels, lack of other languages is of lesser importance than it 
would be in the study of poetry. The detailed discussion of a psychological 
novel by Francois Mauriac or an analytical novel by Thomas Mann, an illusory 
play by Luigi Pirandello or a social play by Maxim Gorky can reveal the inherent 
values and faults of these works, whereas in an interpretation of Rainer Maria 
Rilke or Guillaume Apollinaire, in whose works the concrete or elusive character- 
istics of poetic diction, the silence and color of words are of paramount impor- 
tance, the barrier of language is apparent. One cannot exclude style and other 
aesthetic attributes from the appraisal of novels, stories, and plays, but it is 
much less effort to illustrate a point in such works without linguistic knowledge 
than it isin poetry. It is less difficult to convey the meaning of ideas and charac- 
ters to students, than poetic implications. 
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Whenever opportunity offers—oftentimes the teacher has to produce the 
opportunity—the seven types of students must be treated according to their 
individual disposition and expectations. Notwithstanding this, it should be 
stressed that the class is an assembly, that it is the microcosm of humanity, 
and that an extreme accentuation of individuality would be harmful to the 
community spirit of the class. To use a simile: a landscape has a variety of 
color, and we are prone to focus our attention on one particular color, but this 
experience must be coordinated with the entire landscape in order to not suggest 
neurotic aloneness in this simple delight. The individual in class, even the 
exceptional individual, must be related to the entire class, and the class must 
be aware of this too. As there is variety in unity, there should be no unity 
without variety. It is, indeed, this principle which helps the teacher and the 
students to encompass a comprehension of the functional purpose of the course; 
it paves the way to a mature understanding of the interrelated elements of 
human destiny on a local and on an international scope. As a formula of liter- 
ary education it implies mutual dependence in every worthwhile human activity, 
and it offers a good argument why American students would be interested in 
contemporary European literature. 

When we think of 20th century Europe the nine circles of Dante’s Inferno do not 
seem to give an adequate account of man’s depravity. Jean Paul Sartre, the 
French existentialist, by way of cynical or freakish compensation declares that 
“man is useless passion.” In the Dantesque realm only fallen angels could 
talk thus. Sartre’s pronouncement does not have the stimulating validity of 
satire, as in its negation it detracts from the critical objective of evaluation. 
It divorces criticism and philosophy from purpose; it is the perverse anti-climax 
of thinking, although—in defining man’s relationship to involvement—Sartre 
emphasizes the Cartesian cogito. In teaching modern European literature it is 
necessary that the daring and nihilistic phraseology of the existentialists should 
be grouped within the general neurasthenic vocabulary of the contemporary 
European literary spirit. It must be shown in relationship to the political, 
social and economic structure or structurelessness of Europe, and it must be 
shown in contrast with the reliable or dubious tendencies of other European 
writers and literary schools. Literary judgements are simultaneously social, 
moral, religious, political judgements. Even literary hermits or the l’art pour 
Vart virtuosos of expression are not moving in a vacuum. In the procedure of 
such teaching various questions arise, some seeking truth, others information. 
For example, how do men of letters reflect the religious trend of 20th century 
Europe? A discussion of Sigrid Undset or Leon Bloy is valid under such circum- 
stances. Sometimes it seems like skating over very thin ice, but out of regard 
for truth one must begin with assumptions which in the process of teaching 
make certain unaccountable facts accountable. What is the difference between 
literary ‘fellow travellers” and pronounced propagandists? What differentiates 
Soviet totalitarianism from that of Nazism or Fascism? An introduction of 
writers like Gabriele D’Annunzio, Gerhardt Hauptmann, Alexey Tolstoy, dis- 
closes similarities and dissimilarities among authors who wished to preserve 
artistic integrity, but were also “adjusted” to totalitarianism. By selecting 
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literary representatives of totalitarian states, e.g. Ernest Wiechert, Mikhail 
Solokhov, Giuseppe Ungaretti and others, the teacher qualifies evaluation by 
the political records of these writers in coordination with their literary tenets, 
which are either identical with the interests and ideologies of their government 
or differ radically from their earlier concepts. The problem of creative up- 
rootedness of refugee writers, such as Dmitri Mereschkovsky, Ignazio Silone, 
Fritz von Unruh, is of special interest. What is accidental and what is logical 
in their writings, what is strong and what is frail, what is congenital and what is 
the result of their existence in exile? The mosaic-pattern of Central and South- 
Eastern European nations and nationalities invites the discussion of Czech, 
Hungarian, Polish, Romanian, and other literatures. It certainly is an en- 
lightening experience for students to discover high creative attributes in poets 
and writers such as Endre Ady, Karel Capek, Panait Istrati, Wladyslaw Rey- 
mont. Although they wrote in the language of “small” nations, one sees in 
their works not only racial and national characteristics as resultants of historical 
and ethnic factors, but aesthetic distinction of universal significance. As a 
matter of fact it is unwise to speak in a geographical sense about the “‘smallness” 
of nations like Poland and Romania, and it is unfair in the sense of human dig- 
nity to speak about the “smallness” of any nation. 

It would be ultra-optimism to presume that after one or two semesters all the 
students recognize the practicability of literary education and acquire a super- 
sensitive view about the European continent. There is no short cut to this 
kind of understanding. Even the best students, the most imaginative and 
receptive ones, fail, and those for whom such a course is a drudgery are ab ovo 
unresponsive, notwithstanding their compliance with certain rules and regu- 
lations of the course. Yet I dare say that as a rule students comprehend and 
appreciate the nature of the course in its aesthetic and functional intent. I 
have introduced courses on ‘the literature of one particular nation, on regional 
poetry, on the interrelation of the literatures of several nations; I have 
had experiences where the discussion of Edgar Allan Poe’s influence upon 
European poetic symbolism, or André Gide’s favorable comment about some 
contemporary American writers eliminated or at least lessened the remoteness of 
Europe from America for the students. It is not an exaggeration to say that 
in the light of European novels, plays, poems, the question of Catholicism, Protes- 
tantism, Judaism, or the problem of the monarchial system, the intellectual 
malaise of the continent, the tremendous social injustices, and other practical, 
moral or psychologically pertinent issues, present an experience of causes and 
effects which give the students a mental map enabling them to evaluate Europe 
in its pathetic, base, and perplexing contradictions. A bond is instituted be- 
tween imagination, knowledge, and facts. Evidently there are obstacles one 
cannot hurdle; some students would like to have the “European problem” re- 
duced to a single principle; they want to know why European leaders and the 
people do not heed common sense. There are those who shrug off the sug- 
gestion that the study of literature is of any use in everyday life. While the 
teaching of the subject is a problem of semantics as well as of literature, 
its functional perspective has been clearly shown by having had students 
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majoring in political or social sciences, who found in literary education the neces- 
sary instrument with which to measure the tangible and intangible components 
of European political, social, and economic conditions. 


Ill 


According to some critics decadent Europe could not be experienced as truth- 
fully through factual information as through Marcel Proust’s A La Recherche du 
Temps Perdu. In his essay on James Joyce’s Ulysses, Philip Toynbee states 
that even if the task of the novelist should be ‘“‘to create an independent reality 
of his own” he is also “closely related to the sensible reality of ordinary life.” 
He may have as well said that he is related to the “sensible and insensible” 
reality of ordinary life. Pronouncements like this, of course, do not entail an 
infallible explanation of the troubles and distress of Europe. Nevertheless, 
literary education must remain a testimony of man’s faith in progress and growth, 
a fight against the traps of stupidity, selfishness, unscrupulous scheming, un- 
critical selfsufficiency. It must mean the vision of harmony and rhythm, a 
device and objective applied not only to literary works, but also as a standard in 
the so called utilitarian realm of human activities. Why brand the study of 
literature as being “unrealistic?” If poetry (literature) is a “speaking picture’, 
as Sir Philip Sidney called it, and if its end is to “teach and delight”’, then why 
not accept its directive principles in a classroom for students who eventually 
face the world outside the classroom? Literature is essentially the great as- 
similating factor, the delicate and powerful exemplifier of man’s compulsive 
turn towards apprehending the purport of local and universal problems. Even 
if literature should be but “the slang of the hour”—to quote Albert Guérard’s 
adroitly phrased remark about the aesthetic impurity of mere timeliness—it 
prevents students from succumbing to the excitement of seed catalogues and 
other irrelevant printed matter. 

Modern Europe, demoralized, unhappy and pauperized Europe, a continent of 
agents provocateurs, censorship, social tension, and cancerous politics, voices in 
the works of writers and poets her brutal, frightened, and faith-yearning psy- 
chology. The second World War made “splendid isolation” extinct in politics. 
Of course, for the humanist, literature was always a universal reality despite 
national roots. Inthesphere of ideals, often the unexpected justifies one’s interest 
in living; that is the Don Quixote soul with which one defends oneself against 
impertinence and callousness and against the non-human conduct of human 
beings. It should not be a pedagogical illusion to believe in the practical validity 
of teaching and studying modern European literature; it should be understood 
as a constructive attempt to reveal to American students the real face of Europe, 
often obscured by political exigencies and expediencies. It should serve as the 
principle of nuda veritas, that pure truth and justice which, since Horace’s dictum 
was uttered, moved poets and writers to magnificent creative expressions, despite 
loneliness and ridicule. 
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To THE EpITor: 


I have read with much interest the leading article in the Journal for June’ on 
“Light and the Artist” by Thomas Wilfred. Many years ago I spent a very 
enjoyable evening at the National Arts Club in New York listening to a program 
of songs by “Wilfred, the Lute Player”. For two successive seasons I was at 
the performance of “Prometheus”, accompanied by color music, given by the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra. In January, 1922, I was twice at the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse in Grand Street, New York during the first week of the per- 
formances of the Clavilux, newly created by Thomas Wilfred, and of late years 
I have several times taken friends to the small Clavilux Theatre in the Grand 
Central Palace Building in New York. Quite a party of us were there just 
before it closed “for the duration”. 

Changing color on a screen gives rise to two kinds of art: Color Music, during a 
performance of which the entire screen is occupied, at each instant, by one color 
only, and Mobile Graphics or Lumia in Mr. Wilfred’s nomenclature, during a 
display of which an abstract or geometric pattern or design is on the screen, 
which as the work progresses exhibits changes of size, form, and color. In a 
word, such a composition is an abstract movie. There are two means at hand 
for showing mobile graphics, the clavilux or like instrument with a keyboard, 
permitting the “playing” of compositions, and second, the employment of the 
technique of the animated cartoon, so often used for exhibiting fanciful natu- 
ralistic compositions in our moving picture theatres. In point of time, the 
first moving picture was shown in Paris on December 28, 1895; the first animated 
cartoon, “Phantasmagoria’”’, in 1908, requiring the making of two thousand 
drawings. The first public performance of the clavilux, on January 10, 1922, 
was based on studies commenced in May, 1905. 

I am quite in agreement with Mr. Wilfred that there is no correlation between 
specific musical tones and specific colors. Nevertheless, it does not seem valid 
to draw the conclusion that neither color music nor mobile graphics should be 
accompanied by music. In this connection, consider the ballet and other stage 
dancing for which there has always been the command, “now let there be a 
merry sound of music and the dance”. I am not aware that when a certain 
musical note is sounded, the dancer should raise her right, at another tone her 
left foot, nor at a third tone be on both toes, and so on. In a word, there is no 
definite correspondence between musical tones and specific postures in the dance. 
The dance and its musical accompaniment agree in tempo, rhythm and dy- 
namics. Music not alone serves to keep dancers in step, but vivifies both per- 
formers and audience. So it would seem, a musical accompaniment should 
add much to a composition of either color music or mobile graphics. The 
auditory and visual components of the composition should be related—not 
sound to color—but by harmony of tempo, rhythm, and dynamics. 

Although I am in accord with Mr. Wilfred in not being particularly interested 
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2 Bardéche & Brasillach, History of Motion Pictures, New York 1938, pp. 4, 18. 
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in color music, nevertheless, one wonders if it has ever received sufficient study 
to determine, when accompanied by music, what its possibilities as an art are. 
Rimington’s experiments were vitiated by assigning a color to each musical 
note. Following a melody necessitated rapid and wide changes of color, re- 
sulting in flicker and eye strain, as quoted by Mr. Wilfred. The trials of the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra were not successful because the screen was too 
small for a large hall, requiring too close attention to the visual part of the com- 
position, and the music, rendered by full orchestra, too intricate in organization 
to be paralleled by simple changing color. Also, it is too much to expect im- 
mediate favorable response to any novel art. It would be interesting to have a 
simple melody or dance tune played with color music. 

Mobile graphics has immeasurably greater possibilities than has color music, 
although occasional showing of single colors should not be excluded. In the 
early development of mobile graphics with music, artists will probably endeavor 
to render existing musical compositions in color. Later, it may well happen, 
music will be written for mobile graphic compositions. Considerable study 
will doubtless have to be devoted to the effective rendering of different kinds of 
music and musical passages in graphic design and color on the screen. Rapid 
changes of position, size, or shape would blur and be unsatisfactory, but lesser 
changes, at the same tempo, might still be comfortably followed by the eye. 
Mobile graphics does not preclude passages during which lines of a figure remain 
fixed while colors in areas change. Slight alternating changes of color, whether 
of hue, chroma, or value, might be made quite rapidly to keep in step with a 
trill, or a slow continuous change of form and color could be executed on the 
screen during a rapid passage of the music. Be this as it may, it would soon 
be learned what features of music, if any, could not be rendered on the screen, 
and these be avoided. In viewing silent compositions by the clavilux, I have 
often wished there might be music, and that the tempo be considerably speeded 
up. Doubtless Mr. Wilfred prefers the dignity and solemnity effected by quiet 
and slow majestic tread. 

If the statement, ‘‘color has four sub-factors’’, means, as it seems to, that 
color has four dimensions, that statement is not supported by the two national 
societies most actively engaged in the scientific investigation of color, namely, 
The Optical Society of America and The Inter-Society Color Council. They 
base their work on the Munsell Color Solid, each point of which represents one, 
and only one, color, and all colors are in this way represented. If color had 
four dimensions, then there would be several colors, all having the same hue, 
chroma, and value, but differing in some fourth respect. Increase of Mr. 
Wilfred’s “intensity” would seem to be increase of value. 

There is something intriguing about a machine, such as the clavilux, having a 
keyboard, with which one can play graphic compositions on a screen. When 
one thinks about it, however, it is realized the figures such a machine can show 
are limited in number and variety. The number of compositions, requiring 
three or more minutes in the showing, is unlimited. The number of figures is 
the number of keys, plus the number of permissible combinations of keys that 
may be pressed at the same time, resulting in chords, as it were. In addition, 
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there may be keys controlling lights that will give continuous changes of light 
intensity from very low to high—in theory, make available an infinity of light 
intensities; but of these the eye can distinguish only a few. Also, there may be 
apparatus for the continuous rotation or other movement of light projectors 
and plane or curved mirrors. But of these continuous ranges of figures, the eye 
can differentiate relatively few. In compositions these features of construction 
serve the useful purpose of permitting smooth transition from one figure to 
another, and from one color or light intensity to another. Thus, the number of 
figures that can be projected on the screen, although it may be several hundred, 
is limited. 

The character of the figures a keyboard machine can show is limited by what 
the apparatus, under control of the keys, can throw on the screen, even though a 
composer might prefer to employ others. I doubt whether any keyboard 
machine, without being specially built for this particular exercise, could project 
a checkerboard pattern of orange and blue squares on the screen; this pattern 
then to change by having small red squares appear at the points where four 
squares of the checkerboard meet, these increasing in size until the well known 
square and octagon pattern is formed. As the red squares further increase in 
size, their vertices will meet, yielding a second checkerboard pattern having 
orange, blue, and red squares, and lines oriented 45 degrees from those of the 
original pattern. The cloud-like masses of color seen in many clavilux com- 
positions are probably caused by reflections from curved mirrors. One can 
obtain a rough idea what such reflections are like by placing a lighted candle on 
’ a sheet of white paper in a darkened room, reflecting the candle light from the 
inside surface of a large silver spoon on the white paper. 

Whatever may be the restrictions of the clavilux, it does enable one to impro- 
vise readily and express his own taste in mobile graphics, and under the hands of 
Mr. Wilfred it does produce art, as many have testified. 

Turning to the technique of the animated cartoon in color, let us recall ‘“Mickey 
Mouse”, “The Big Bad Wolf’, Donald Duck’’, and other of the amusing and 
popular, if not particularly artistic, productions of the Walt Disney organization, 
and the artistic “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs” and much of “Fantasia’’. 
It is evident that the method is able to throw on the screen any abstract figure 
or design, however detailed and complicated, to show all changes of form and 
color, and all continuous passages from one figure to another, such as the simple 
one of the checkerboard described above. Also, technique has been developed 
to synchronize a musical accompaniment to the visual part of a composition. 
Here then is a means of expression vastly more flexible and adaptable to the 
needs of free design than any keyboard instrument is likely to be. To be sure, 
it is very costly to prepare a composition for the screen, for thousands of carefully 
controlled drawings must be made and colored. Then they must be photo- 
graphed in color and in proper sequence, and the musical accompaniment re- 
corded on the film. Having done all this, however, the record of the composition 
is permanent, can be readily replicated, and is ready for showing in the hundreds 
of motion picture theaters throughout the Land. 

Some years ago I saw in the New School for Social Research, New York, a 
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composition without musical accompaniment. It consisted of simple figures, 
black lines on white, and the movement, for the most part, was that of rotation 
about the center of the screen. Not a very uplifting example of the art. For 
about four years past the Guggenheim Museum, Fifty-fourth Street, New York, 
has been showing a series of mobile graphic compositions in color with music. 
In the matter of design, these leave much to be desired; some figures move and 
change form too rapidly. Nevertheless, they are a beginning. Once in the 
Museum I met a young man from California, who with a friend was designing 
mobile graphic compositions. This brings me to the matter of abstract geo- 
metric design. 

Early in 1904, while instructor in mathematics at the University of California 
in Berkeley, I thought of attempting to make some contribution to geometric 
design. During the next few years I tried out various ideas. I was back in 
New York in time to visit the Armory Exhibition of Modern Art in March, 
1913, the first I had heard there was modern art, but in this I was not alone. 
There were few, if any, works there of pure design—entirely abstract; greater 
or less distortion of naturalistic subjects and cubism held the stage. 

In February, 1915, two ideas came to me that have guided my studies ever 
since. First, that I should make a search for the ideas and figures geometry 
has to offer the designer and classify them according to their salient character- 
istics, the whole resulting in a method of pure design placed on a scientific basis. 
Second, that geometric structure should be made the basis of the study and classi- 
fication of figures. Structure is a comparatively new idea in geometry, having 
been brought to public attention by Listing in 1847, and has since proved very 
useful in geometric investigations. 

If a man is seen seated, and a moment later is seen standing, one does not say 
that there must be two men, because the two are so different in form. We 
know from experience that a man may take a great many forms or postures. 
Every geometrical line figure has an underlying structure which remains un- 
changed during great changes of form—greater changes of form than any human, 
animal, or plant is capable of assuming. All that is necessary to preserve the 
structure of a geometric figure, while its form changes, is that the number of its 
lines and the ways they are connected together do not change. A piece of string 
a yard long furnishes a very simple example. Geometrically it is a structure 
called a biterminal—a line having two ends. One may stretch the string into 
the form of a straight line, or throw it carelessly on a table, but it still retains 
its structure; is still a biterminal. The concept of structure not only permits 
great flexibility of form of figures and surfaces; when made the basis of classi- 
fication, it results in economy of kinds. Each graphic structure, such as the 
piece of string, is capable of endless forms, each differing from the next by scarcely 
perceptable change. Structures, on the other hand, are discrete entities. Also, 
to create a design, employing the method based on structure, first a graphic . 
line structure is selected, which the artist then endeavors to throw into a pleasing 
and appropriate form, by changes of the lengths and forms of its lines, and the 
angles at which they meet one another. The recognition of a particular structure 
in an abstract painting or mobile graphic composition is an important element 
in the meaning of the work. 
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It would seem that if abstract or geometric painting and sculpture are to 
succeed, they must be based on serious rational study of geometrical structure 
and form, and of the ways continuously varying color can be spread over a 
surface. The knowledge thus gained would suffice for those passages in mobile 
graphic compositions in which a selected graphic or plastic structure passes 
through changes of form and color. But it is often desirable to change, in a 
continuous manner, from one structure to another. In the checkerboard pattern 
described above, change of structure occurred when the red squares appeared, 
making the square and octagon pattern, and again when the vertices of the red 
squares met, yielding a checkerboard with smaller squares of three colors. Be- 
fore each change of structure and after the third one, the pattern on the screen 
might enlarge or contract, revolve about a center, its lines become curved, its 
colors change. Fortunately, the methods for building up graphic figures, and 
their relations one to another, suggest many interesting ways in which changes 
of structure may be effected in a continuous manner. The third feature in 
design is harmonizing the musical accompaniment and the visual part of a com- 
position. 

It is convenient both for painting and for mobile graphics to recognize three 
kinds of works, according to the depth that is represented perpendicular to the 
canvas or screen. The first is presentive graphics, all on the surface, no depth 
shown. Such a composition is its own original; it is not a picture of anything 
else; it presents a concept or idea, or a figure or color combination directly to the 
mind. A simple example is a polka dot pattern, or a circle with three diameters 
dividing the area into six equal sectors. The second kind is laminate graphics 
which includes representations of two strand ropes and flat braids as used in 
Roman mosaic pavements of the first and second centuries, and these and other 
interlaced and braided patterns frequently employed in Saracen decorative art, 
and in early Celtic carving and illumination, as in the Lindisfarne Gospels. 
Such graphics represents originals which are flat braids or interlaces of cords, 
straps, or ribbons; the depth shown perpendicular to the plane of canvas or 
screen is only sufficient to allow one part to pass over or under another. Third, 
there is depictive graphics which consists of pictures, in perspective, of abstract or 
geometric pieces of sculpture which may or may not carry abstract graphic 
designs. The designer either copies models that are actually before him, or 
imagines them as he goes along; and depth sufficient to portray the subject 
properly is shown. 

Mobile graphic compositions are then either presentive, or laminate, or de- 
pictive. During a showing of a presentive composition, form and color change 
with an occasional change of structure. Similar changes take place in showing 
a laminate composition; the ribbons shown may change length and width, and 
they and the designs shown on them change in form and color. Occasional 
changes of structure add much to the interest. Further, the ribbons or cords 
may crawl over and under one another, after the manner of snakes. Depictive 
compositions give great play for the imagination. The several pieces of sculpture 
shown may change their relative positions, their relative sizes, and their colors. 
If they carry designs in color, these may change also, and the piece may turn 
around to show all sides of it and thus display the entire design it bears. Trans- 
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mutations of plastic structure may from time to time be introduced into a com- 
position. An egg-shaped surface may protrude two pointed horns, the points of 
which unite, followed by the narrow portion enlarging into a tube, resulting in a 
ring surface. This may or may not bear a knot, depending on the way the 
horns were bent before their points are joined. 

Depictive mobile graphics suggests another variety of mobile art—that of 
mobile plastics, analogous to a ballet on the stage, except that the figures would 
not be human, but abstract sculptures. The difficulty is, however, to invent 
the mechanical means of carrying out any such performance, except in very 
simple cases. 

On p. 252 of the article under discussion, a definition of “lumia”’ is given, 
according to which it consists in showing pictorial mobile graphics, representing 
surfaces in infinite space, performed in silence. It has been pointed out that 
neither the absence of a correlation between specific musical tones and specific 
colors, nor occasional rapid passages in many musical compositions, precludes 
the showing of mobile graphics with musical accompaniment; and it would seem 
that the combination would be more aesthetically satisfying than silent showing 
of the visual part. It has been my impression that the abstract compositions 
rendered by the clavilux, those frequently seen cloud-like masses of color, are 
presentive. If they are not, one must try to interpret them as depictive. Al- 
though stage sets for theatre and opera often represent unlimited distance to the 
rear, there are also sets showing open spaces in forests, spaces before buildings, 
and interiors. It would seem that mobile depictive graphics might quite as well 
show activity of abstract mobile plastic objects in a confined space—before a 
fixed backdrop. In fact, one of the compositions seen at the Guggenheim 
Museum opens by showing a small stage enclosed in green-blue walls. Then 
there slowly comes into view from the left a large cube of brilliant red-orange. 
Then after a few moments it disappears not to be seen again, to the disappoint- 
ment of one of the audience, at least. I had hoped to see the cube turn into a 
sphere, cylinder, or cone, or into a ring, or better still, into a ring with a knot 
in it, and to acquire, perhaps, a surface pattern scintillating with varied and 
changing color. 

I share Mr. Wilfred’s enthusiasm for the newly developing art, “lumia’’, or 
“mobile graphics’’, as I prefer to call it. As pointed out, there are two ways of 
showing such compositions, one by keyboard projector, such as the clavilux, 
which enables a skilled operator immediately to begin a composition on the 
screen, and to improvise and study several effects. But very serious restrictions 
are inherent in its construction, respecting the kinds of figures that can be thrown 
on the screen, and the changes of form, structure, and color sequences of areas 
one may wish the figures to exhibit. The second method, by the technique of 
the animated cartoon, can render any succession of figures that can be drawn, 
whether presentive, laminate, or depictive, and with musical accompaniment; 
or can be interpretative of a musical composition. It is, unfortunately, very 
costly to design and prepare a composition for projection; but once that is done, 
the record is permanent, and can be readily replicated and shown by any standard 
movie projector with sound attachment. I think this method is the solution 
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to the problem of showing mobile graphics. Nevertheless, not too much is to be 
expected of mobile graphics, nor of abstract painting and sculpture—both of 
which should precede mobile graphics in development—until artists and de- 
signers have made a profound study of geometric structure and form, of the 
numerous transmutations of structure, the types of continuous distribution of 
color over areas, and the ways in which mobile graphics and music can be harmo- 
nized.? 
Epwin M. Biake 


To THE EpiTor: 

It has been a pleasure to read Edwin M. Blake’s analytical comments on my 
article, ‘Light and the Artist’’, in the June (1947) issue of the Journal, and to 
learn that he has followed my efforts with sympathy and interest from the very 
beginning. Years ago another scientist, Professor Albert A. Michelson, attended 
one of my clavilux recitals in Chicago and later wrote in his book, Light Waves 
and their Uses, “It seems to me that we have here at least as great a possibility 
of rendering all the fancies, moods, and emotions of the human mind as in the 
older arts.” 

We have indeed! Mr. Blake agrees, but he also raises anew the old issue: 
Art vs. Science—an issue which has become much beclouded in late years because 
of the many new implements and procedures science has placed at the artist’s 
disposal. Have these given a scientific aspect to the fine arts? Has the advent 
of the pneumatic chisel, for instance, made sculpture more scientific than it was 
when Praxiteles created his Hermes in the fourth century B. C.? 

Before we can obtain a clear picture of the situation, we must segregate the 
process of original creation from that of mechanical reproduction. We must 
classify the technical aids to art into two distinct categories: 

1. Tools, instruments, materials, and procedures actually used by the artist 
in the creation or interpretation of an original work of art. 

2. Tools, instruments, materials, and procedures used by the technician in the 
mechanical reproduction of an original work of art. 

Music is a fine art; the phonographic reproduction of music is a technical 
procedure; we do not speak of the art of the phonograph. Painting is a fine art; 
the reproduction of a painting a technical procedure; we do not speak of the art of 
four-color printing. The drama is a fine art; the photo-phonographic repro- 
duction of a dramatic work is a technical procedure. Why, then, do we fre- 
quently hear the term, the art of the motion picture? True, the sound film 
has given the dramatist greater freedom in many directions, but the final result 
is still the drama, still a play, written by the playwright and interpreted by the 
actor, and the advantages gained in soundfilm reproduction have been achieved 


3 TI read a paper descriptive of my studies toward a method of geometric design before 
The American Society for Aesthetics at the Cleveland meeting, September, 1944, which was 
briefly abstracted in the report of that meeting. A somewhat different account occurs in 
The Inter-Society Color Council, News Letter No. 55, September, 1944, p. 7. Edwin M. 
Blake, ‘‘Method for the Creation of Geometric Designs Based on Structure,’’ Jour. of Ameri- 
can Ceramic Society, Vol. 28, 1945, pp. 156-167, illustrated. 
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at the expense of the drama’s most fundamental and precious quality—the 
living interpretation, the intimate, million-faceted rapport between actor and 
audience, each performance a new experience, never to be exactly repeated. 

The issue is somewhat more involved in the case of the animated cartoon, 
in that here the artist must depend upon the cinematographic process for the 
necessary motion; but fundamentally it is the art of painting carried into the 
time dimension. The actual creative work is still done by the age-old process of 
applying pigment to a flat surface, and when the painter has completed his part 
of an animated cartoon it still remains a huge picture book of static images. 
Here the technician takes over and transforms the dormant motion into actuality 
by photographing the picture book and by projecting its images on the screen 
in rapid succession—but not nearly fast enough! The standard projection 
speed of twenty-four static pictures per second does not permit the showing of 
rapid motion; beyond a certain critical velocity a moving object becomes a 
blurred flicker. No capable director permits this speed limit to be exceeded and 
we are therefore rarely conscious of the shortcoming in the motion photograph. 
In the animated cartoon, however, it constitutes a serious drawback, because we 
naturally expect Donald Duck to move faster than Clark Gable. We also expect 
faster motion in the abstract and non-objective film, but all attempts in this 
direction have resulted only in flicker and eyestrain. 

In lumia, the art of light, no such problem exists; the lumia composer may 
freely write a rapid passage with the assurance that the interpreting artist at the 
clavilux keyboard commands the uninterrupted and even flow of motion at 
any velocity, the motion being effected by the player’s own hand at the time it is 
seen by the spectator. We have, so far, used rapid motion sparingly in lumia, 
but it is there at our command! 

As an example I shall take one of my own compositions, ‘““Unfolding”’, Op. 127. 
At the climax, slender curved tendrils of light travel from the bottom of the 
screen to its top in less than one second and the result is a graceful and spirited 
sweep, as of a soaring bird, easily followed by the eye, sharp and distinct through- 
out. A motion picture of this passage—for simplicity, assuming the screen to be 
twenty-four feet high—would transform the continuous motion into twenty- 
four one-foot jumps; and, worse, the visual impression of a form in one location 
would remain on your retina for a moment after its appearance in the next, one 
foot higher up; the visual effect being similar to that of a flashlight beam sweeping 
up the rungs of a ladder. 

We may aptly apply Mr. Blake’s new term ‘Mobile Graphics” to the motion 
painting process—the abstract and non-objective film and the animated 
cartoon—but the term does not apply to lumia if we are to accept Webster’s 
definition of the word Graphics, because the lumia composer neither paints nor 
draws his composition—he records it in a special notation, akin to musical no- 
tation. This notation—letters and numbers on vertical staffs—is placed on 
the rack over the clavilux keyboard and the player then performs the composi- 
tion by moving the sliding form, color, and motion keys as the notation indi- 
cates. He has the same latitude for personal interpretation of the composer’s 
work as the pianist has in music. Optical elements are actuated in a battery of 
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projectors, and the composition takes visual form for the first time as the rays 
of light from the projectors reach the screen surface. Luz pinzit. 

My claim that lumia constitutes an eighth major fine art is based on the 
following facts: 

1. Its basic medium is new. For the first time the artist employs light solely 
in terms of itself, as a musician employs sound, a painter pigment, a sculptor 
marble. 

2. From first inception to final expression the medium remains under the 
artist’s direct control; it is mutable at any stage of development. 

3. A composer’s work may be given different interpretations by different 
performing artists, and by each in a different way at every new performance. 
The potential beauty of a lumia composition may be revealed only after years, 
by a new virtuoso at an improved instrument. 

Perhaps it is the fact that its performance involves an artist playing at a key- 
board that has caused lumia to be compared most closely to music. Actually 
its closest sister-art is the dance. The lumia composer is primarily a chore- 
ographer of space; the lumianist, a dancer who performs by proxy through the 
tips of his fingers on the keys—a dancer with magic powers! He may assume 
any shape he desires; he may fly through the air with the greatest of ease without 
thought of a trapeze bar to arrest an otherwise inevitable fall. 

Through lumia we enter a new realm. Behind the proscenium frame of the 
screen our new stage has neither ceiling, walls, nor floor; in all directions it extends 
to infinity and our old scenery and properties would look definitely out of place. 
It is, at least to most of the present workers in lumia, a silent realm, and one of 
the things to leave behind is the idea that a visual composition projected on a 
screen is incomplete without a musical accompaniment. We have the cumula- 
tive influence of the motion picture to thank for this—even with the advent of 
the soundfilm there has been an increasing use of “soft music” under the spoken 
word. 

Silence is one of lumia’s most valuable characteristics and I am convinced that 
its most important compositions will always be played in silence. On the other 
hand lumia may successfully conjoin with several of the older arts; it has already 
been used as visual accompaniment to the drama and the dance—projected 
mobile settings and a more flexible lighting of the action—all controlled by an 
artist at a keyboard. The results have been gratifying—too successful, in fact, 
for lumia’s own good as the situation now lies. Several of my own compositions 
are accompanied by music, and I have in turn written a visual accompaniment 
for ‘“Sheherazade” and performed it as soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
We have thus, as Mr. Blake points out, two methods of combining sound and 
light: a musical accompaniment composed for an existing lumia work, and a 
visual accompaniment composed for a musical work. In neither case, however, 
should the second artist attempt to render the work of the first according to any 
arbitrary rules or conventions, or we shall be right back at ‘Color Music” and 
all the futile attempts to find a “connection” between sound and light. Give a 
poem to ten different composers of music and they will present you with ten 
different musical settings for it. We have been enriched by ten beautiful songs, 
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in different keys, in different moods, because the musicians were left free to ex- 
press their individual feelings about the poem. In this way, and in this way 
only, will lumia and music ever conjoin with aesthetically acceptable results. 

It is even possible that lumia may help to bring about a new art of sound, 
quite different from music as we know it at present, employing no scale of fixed 
intervals, performed on instruments as yet unconceived. It will probably be a 
very gentle and delicate art for the most part, but with greater volume in reserve 
than any present-day musical combination. It may compare to music as the 
great outdoors to a carefully tended formal garden. 

Another potential new art which may some day conjoin with lumia, with 
music, and with both, will appeal to the now prosaic sense of smell. Imagine a 
“Fragranist” at an air keyboard of a thousand valves from which any known 
odor may be wafted through the recital hall, singly or in multiple combinations, 
faintly or forcefully applied, rapidly released and as rapidly sucked away to 
make room for others, to enhance and intensify an impression created by light 
and sound. Let us look to the future with open minds—humanity is still very 
young behind the elaborate long-whiskered mask it affects just now. New 
aesthetic languages will continue to enrich us as we mature to a realization of 
their values. 

Mr. Blake disagrees with my statement that a color must be measured by four 
variants before it can be accurately determined. In my article I did not go too 
deeply into the subject, but in lumia we define a color as a manifestation of light, 
an optical phenomenon non-existent without light, and not merely as pigment. 
Lumia is built upon a foundation of absolute darkness, just as music is built 
upon absolute silence. Few musicians regard silence as the only constant factor 
of their art, the only basic and never changing point of departure, support, and 
return; yet no conductor raises his baton before he has established silence in the 
concert hall and taken elaborate precautions to maintain it solidly under the 
structure of sound he is about to build. Similarly, few color experts consider 
the fact that even the wonderful Munsell Color Solid is without meaning in ab- 
solute darkness, that only light can imbue it with visual existence. Light is a 
variable factor and the visual impression yielded by light reflected from a painted 
surface (or transmitted through a color filter) must, of necessity, change with 
the intensity of the incident light. If we measure color, as we must in lumia, 
by the visual impression reaching the eye, the usual three factors, hue, chroma, 
and value, can only conditionally determine the result. We must also measure 
and state the intensity of the impression. Our terminology is not complete until 
all four variants have been measured and a duplication of the stated measure- 
ments will reproduce the identical visual impression out of total darkness! 

Value represents the percentage of incident light reflected by a pigment. As 
we increase the intensity of the illuminant we increase the strength of the re- 
flected impression, but the pigment continues to reflect the same percentage of 
whatever light it receives, and its value therefore remains unchanged. We 
simply cannot take light for granted. To be exact, we must measure a color 
by Hue, Chroma, Value, and Intensity. 

Mr. Blake is a mathematician and looks upon art with the scientist’s analytical 
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eye. Where is the plan behind these lumia compositions? How are the forms 
arrived at? A melody flashes through a composer’s mind as he is idly watching a 
sunset and the theme eventually develops into a symphony. How did he 
arrive at that theme? Did he carefully measure the effect of the vibration 
ratios between the single notes? Can he defend its structure mathematically 
if challenged by the scientist? I think not; but this does not detract from 
the beauty of the music. Art and Science will remain two distinctly different and 
separate manifestations of human endeavor. They can never truly merge. 
There can be no scientific art, no artistic science. Art will remain the free 
and individual expression of emotion. The artist works according to a law, but 
without knowing it, and the man who can formulate this law will also have 
solved the mystery of the universe! The scientist may analyze a work of art; 
the aesthetician and the psychologist may clarify its nature, the message it 
conveys, determine to some extent its place and its value in relation to other 
works of art—yet none of them can devise a formula for the creation of an 
original new work of art. Whistler once put it this way: “Art happens, no 
hovel is safe from it, no prince may depend upon it, the vastest intelligence 
cannot bring it about.” 

I heartily agree with Mr. Blake, however, in that the present instruments for 
the performance of lumia are woefully limited in range. The compositions so 
far performed will have little significance when measured against the ones which 
will materialize as soon as a real development of the art and of its instruments 
becomes possible. This will first of all involve the building of a recital hall to 
house a comprehensive installation. A lumia instrument of any size is like a 
pipe organ; it must be permanently installed in quarters especially designed to 
house it, and this we have not yet been able todo. A basic installation may be 
added to indefinitely—the more individual projectors, the wider the range. At 
the Art Institute of Light we are now in the process of designing such an instrument 
and such a building. Actual construction must await an “angel” with enough 
vision and courage—and funds—to finance the serious exploration of the new 
aesthetic frontier. The projected instrument will permit a practically unlimited 
choice of thematic material, of transition from shape to shape, of orbit, and of 
tempo. It will make possible the playing of the checkerboard sequence outlined 
by Mr. Blake, with all conceivable transitions in pattern and color; and further 
to transform the squares into cubes, then into spheres, and finally to let all the 
spheres melt into one larger sphere which is flung out through space until it 
vanishes as a tiny point in the distance. 

We are even working on stereoscopic presentation which will yield a perfect 
illusion of depth, and also extend our stage from infinity right up to the bridge 
of the spectator’s nose. Imagine, now, a stereoscopic composition: you are not 
looking at a screen, you are out where things happen, traveling through a lumi- 
nous architecture of light-year proportions; you hear sounds, you breathe strange 
and wonderful fragrances, you pass the radiant forms so closely they almost im- 
part an opalescent caress to your cheek at times. (I do hope the angels are 
listening; there is undying fame at the end of this rainbow.) 

In my definition of lumia I have not used the term infinite space, but dark 
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space. The fact that, theoretically, we work in infinite space does not mean we 
must always make use of all of our vast stage, nor that our locale must always 
have an interstellar aspect. Mr. Blake, having attended a number of lumia 
recitals, must at one time or. another have seen such compositions as ‘““Rhythm 
in Steel” in which all the thematic material—bridges, high-tension towers, cranes, 
etc.—is solidly anchored to terra firma; or “Chalice” with its final passage evolv- 
ing within the confines of a vaulted, luminous cathedral; or “Plane Curves” 
which is a two-dimensional sequence throughout. 

I would like to see the results of Mr. Blake’s fascinating research in Geometric 
Structure made available in a book written to be understood by artist and lay- 
man alike. It should contain many illustrations showing and classifying the 
principal structures, their mutual relations, and a number of characteristic 
transitional stages. Such a book should become a valuable link in art education. 
But it will remain on the shelf while the artist is actually at work. No original 
work of art will ever be based directly on “serious rational study of geometric 
structure and form.” Art happens! ° 

Tuomas WILFRED. 


REVIEWS 


Mies, Josepaine. The Vocabulary of Poetry. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 

Calif. 1946, University of California Press, pp. 426. 

The three studies which make up the Vocabulary of Poetry are Wordsworth and 
the Vocabulary of Emotion, Pathetic Fallacy in the Nineteenth Century, and Major 
Adjectives in English Poetry, from Wyatt to Auden. Miss Miles’ book is limited 
by the purpose of the three studies; its title should be similarly limited by the 
subtitle: Three Studies. 

I make this much of Miss Miles’ titles because she herself is so clear in intention 
and purposes. She has the kind of clearness that I think is lacking in much writ- 
ing about poetry. Miss Miles is unwilling to talk about poetry in general terms. 
If she is going to discuss statement in Wordsworth, or favorite adjectives in 
Shakespeare, she begins with a quantitative estimate of their recurrence in the 
poet’s work. I am sure that readers of poetry are too easily upset by tables 
about poetry. They have a right to be when those tables count the number of 
larks in Shelley and the daisies in Herrick. Miss Miles herself is certain of the 
danger in tabulation: it must not be an end in itself. But she is even surer that 
the kind of things she has tabulated are important if she is going to talk about 
poetry meaningfully. 

I found myself reading Miss Miles’ tables first out of context, as one might look 
first at the pictures in a book. Frequently they merely confirmed my “feeling” 
about a poet. I was not surprised to find the likeness of Wordsworth to Pope 
in the naming of emotion proved by Miss Miles’ table. Perhaps I was fortu- 
nately educated on this point, which I have always known as the distinction 
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between the way Wordsworth wrote and what he wrote about. I was not sur- 
prised to find the word death eighth on the list of Browning’s major words and 
first on Shelley’s. But the tables contain surprises: that Browning uses the 
pathetic fallacy a little less than Eliot; that Whitman is no more lavish in his use 
of adjectives than Collins and Gray. Miss Miles’ tables are permanently useful 
to students of poetry. Certainly I am not going to talk about the poets she has 
tabulated without first checking my remarks against her word-counts. 

Each of Miss Miles’ studies shows an eagerness for us to know more and more 
about the vocabulary of poetry; but in the last chapter of her first study, on 
Wordsworth, I find Miss Miles saying what seems to me most important in all 
three of her studies: ‘“The ‘poetic’ is whatever a poem manages to be; in any one 
time, and as a critical term, that is poetry which is called poetry and that is poetic 
which one seems to find meaningful and suitable to poetry” (p. 163). This 
attitude seems riatural to Miss Miles, and I must say that it seems natural to me, 
and not at all radical, as it might seem at first reading. Miss Miles’ statement 
must be considered with what she says about “the conservatism of poetry, which 
takes into the store of its fullest usage by its major poets only some forty epithets 
in four hundred years” (p. 420). Miss Miles comes to a tolerant view of English 
poetry, the kind of a view which I miss in so much partisan writing about poetry. 
Miss Miles concludes that we see two kinds of poets. ‘One talks, the other por- 
trays. One reasons, the other narrates. One relates, the other modifies. And 
at their poles we have two kinds of periods in poetry. The Elizabethan treats of 
human relationships in terms of human relationships, against a background 
thought of universe and time. The modern treats of men in universe and time 
in terms of the data of sense. And the two are historically joined by the great 
scenic century which drew men and landscape first into outward pageantry and 
thence into inward vision, by the pictorial connections which adjectives can best 
contrive” (p. 421). 

As a poet, Miss Miles is occasionally concerned in her book with the turn 
which poetry will take. She suggests that with the lessening of “the epithet 
strain’, poetry may turn to “the moderating abstractions of human relations in 
a way new tous...” (p.421). If “moderating abstractions” seem to the reader, 
like the poetry of Wordsworth, unpoetic, he will not like it that Miss Miles does 
not want him to choose “between these poetries: of man, of nature, of far-off 
things, of vivid sense perception, of gradation so smooth as to be entirely outside 
certain vigorous English poetic traditions.’”’ She wants “simply the pleasure of 
seeing in some detail how the five and more can easily be all one poetry” (p. 165). 
For, like Wordsworth, her “creed rises up of itself with the ease of an exhalation, 
yet a fabric of adamant” (p. 165). The Vocabulary of Poetry is the fabric. When 
poets are also scholars, we learn something about poetry. 

DonaLpD WEEKS 


Tuve, Rosemonp. Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery: Renaissance Poetic 
and Twentieth-Century Critics. Chicago 1947, The University of Chicago 
Press, pp. xiv + 442, $6.00. 

The aim of Miss Tuve’s book, stated in the broadest terms, is to reconsider 
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Elizabethan and Metaphysical imagery in the light of the poetic, rhetorical and 
logical theory of that era—an aim which is provoked by her belief that Romantic 
theory, preoccupied with the sensuous quality of images, praised Elizabethan 
imagery for the wrong reason, and that more recent theory, handicapped by its 
inheritance of the same preoccupation, has [strangely] neglected Elizabethan 
imagery and turned to Metaphysical, but again for the wrong reason (Chap. I). 
Part I of the book, Chapters II-IX, deals with Renaissance poetic as a theory of 
formal, ordered and functional art—the “imitation”, not simply of the visible 
world by word painting, but of the intelligible as manifest in the visible. Part 
II, Chapters X—XIII, deals with relations between imagery and logic. 

A serious obstacle to the understanding and evaluation of this book is the fact 
that it is written in a rather repetitious and over-elaborate style, and is hence too 
long. (I should say, for example, that the five Renaissance “criteria,” treated 
in as many chapters, V-IX, in effect boil down to one—“The Criterion of Signifi- 
cancy.’”’) A certain further diffuseness, a lack of concreteness and ‘Rhetorical 
Efficacy,” results from the author’s constant policy of talking about poems which 
the reader is expected to consult outside the text. 

It will be convenient to distinguish what I believe to be four main levels of 
study which might emerge from the type of materials at Miss Tuve’s command, 
and which do actually appear in her book, but not, as it seems to me, developed 
with sufficient distinctness and separateness. 

I. A study of rhetoric and poetic can well be just that, a study in history of 
criticism. It can reassess and readvertize a given criticism, show that it is either 
better or worse than has been carelessly supposed. Just that (despite a frequent 
intrusion of the themes which I shall mention under II, III and IV) is the real 
business, I take it, of Chapters II-[X. Here come into play Miss Tuve’s obvi- 
ously wide and accurate learning in English and continental Renaissance theory, 
her perceptive enthusiasm for an ancient, dignified, and lofty tradition regarding 
the poet’s responsibility to reason and reality, her shrewd realization that our 
“semanticists” have largely rediscovered what Aristotle, Puttenham, and Hos- 
kins knew well. 

II. But, in the second place, a study of this sort can well turn out to be one of 
literary influence or genesis, of how poems came to be written in a certain way— 
with an argumentative structure, for example, or with a high degree of overt 
statement. An uncertain tendency in this direction appears throughout Chap- 
ters II-IX. But the purest, most concentrated and effective instance in the book 
is, I believe, Chapter XII, ‘““Ramist Logic.” This is an excellent piece of narra- 
tion and not to be neglected by anyone interested in the inner history of the tough 
reasonableness of the Metaphysicals. Other arguments, in contiguous chapters, 
for the influence of logic upon poetry are less convincing. To say, for example, 
that such abstractly ultimate concepts as the Aristotelian “predicaments” acted 
during the Renaissance in a special way as “Springs of Imagery”, would appear 
to be somewhat as if one were to learn that a modern poet had read Bloomfield’s 
Language and from that go on to find in his poetry phonemes, morphemes, tag- 
memes, and the like. 

III. But again, such a study may legitimately be an appeal to logic or rhetoric 
for certain concepts as simply useful in the analysis of poetry—without special 
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historical implications. This, I believe, is what happens in part on many pages 
of the book—as, for example, when the “predicaments” and “common places” 
are preferred to the content of images as a basis for classification. Of this ex- 
ample, one of the most obvious of its kind in the book, I shall say in passing that 
though I share the author’s dissatisfaction with the kind of biographical source 
study of images recently illustrated by Professor Spurgeon, yet I cannot see how 
a study of metaphor and similitude can be cut off from the content of images, the 
very color, texture and life of the poem, the “‘special” from which the universal 
is interpreted. : 

IV. But again, a study of this sort may appeal to logic or other philosophy as 
part of the implication and value of certain poems themselves, as in pointing out 
how Lord Herbert divides the “properties” of glass, “so as/ In the division may 
appear/ Clearness for me, frailty for her” (p. 290), or more subtly, how logic 
serves as a background or sounding board for such poems as Marvell’s “‘Defini- 
tion of Love” (p. 302). Other more or less clear instances of this kind of criti- 
cism are to be found—for example, on pages 279, 307, 323, 328. But I believe 
that most of the analyses of Renaissance poetry in which the book abounds are 
examples of the influence study which I have described under II, or of the formal 
analysis, described under III. 

It is just here that I should differ most profoundly with the author. The 
issue would be whether there is really a valid difference between II and IV, 
genesis and meaning. Among the most often repeated words in the book are 
intend and intention and the Aristotelian equivalent [final] cawse,—implying the 
doctrine that the subjective theory or intention of the author, so far as it can be 
learned, should control our interpretation of the poem. At the same time, we 
have the author’s repeated account of Post-Symbolist criticism and poetry as 
being concerned too exclusively with sensuous experience, the very emotive 
moment of the poet himself, the irrational and unordered—as if the unique and 
the sensuous could really appear in poetry at all! The author might have remem- 
bered how Mr. Eliot, whose attribution to Donne of a “direct sensuous apprehen- 
sion of thought” is a focus of her antipathy, has in one of his best-known critical 
essays called the ‘‘progress of the artist’’ a ‘‘continual extinction of personality,” 
and has warned us that criticism is “directed not upon the poet but upon his 
poetry.” There are, after all, not just two possibilities: (1) poetry with images 
interpreted by overt statement, (2) poetry with images uninterpreted and hence 
irrational—but a third, (3) poetry with images in such a relation as to mean 
something without or beyond statement. It is further possible that modern 
criticism, being especially geared to images without statement, may be able to 
look back at Metaphysical imagery (or Elizabethan) and discover qualities which 
the best poets (consciously or unconsciously) wrote into their work—beyond the 
prescription of the poetics and rhetorics. 

W. K. Wimsatt, JR. 


HarsaGeE, AtFreD. As They Liked It. New York 1947, Macmillan Company, 
pp. xiii + 238, $2.75. 
The subtitle of this excellent book, ““An Essay on Shakespeare and Morality,” 
is a better index both to its matter and its manner than is its main title, which 
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though thematically significant, falsely connotes something of a popular appeal. 
It is a solid book which needs no borrowed light; not a popular book, nor a be- 
ginner’s book on Shakespeare, but one which will engage the maturest thought 
of the most experienced reader. 

Though undeviating in its “central idea” that the distinguishing characteristic 
of Shakespeare’s plays is “their basic conformity with the most deeply-rooted 
moral convictions of men,” the essay has a range which includes many support- 
ing interests. Besides being an over-all interpretation of Shakespeare, it offers 
a theory of art and morality, a theory and a criticism of Shakespearean criticism, 
and numerous close and acute analyses of typical Shakespearean story, situation, 
and character. 

The author’s view that Shakespeare’s plays are basically and through and 
through moral is firm and ail-inclusive. “Except in a few scenes of A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” he writes, “there are not thirty consecutive lines in Shake- 
speare that do not levy upon the vocabulary of ethics, or relate in some way to 
standards of conduct, to choices between right.and wrong.” Shakespeare re- 
mains the perennial dramatist because he wrote to the people “‘as they liked it,” 
and because we, the continuing generations of the people, are, like the Elizabeth- 
ans, “creatures of moral sensibility.” ‘To the plays of Shakespeare our hearts 
say yes...” 

The moral import of Shakespeare is strikingly evident wherever and however 
we look. It is in the large whole of the complete play; it is in tragedy, comedy, 
and chronicle; it is in character big and small, in hero and buffoon; and it is in 
lyrical flight and even in pun. In plot, Shakespeare morally “transforms his 
source materials”; his “characters” are “foci of moral interest called ‘Hamlet,’ 
‘Falstaff,’ ‘Lear,’ and so on.” And “each lyrical passage has its ethical infusion 
or its ethical setting.” 

Professor Harbage thus stands at an extreme from the critical tradition which 
finds Shakespeare morally wanting. He is, for example, as far as can be on this 
major point from Doctor Johnson, who wrote that the Poet’s “‘first defect is that 
... he sacrifices virtue to convenience.” He is equally far from two other tradi- 
tions of Shakespearean interpretation. First, he is against the “tough” modern, 
non-moral and anti-romantic school of critics, represented in the text by Professor 
Stoll and his principle that “It is poetically, dramatically, not psychologically, 
that the characters [of Shakespeare] are meant to be interpreted.”” Second, he 
is just as much opposed to the “soft” moralistic school begun in the 18th century 
by Elizabeth Griffith’s attempt to codify the plays as lessons in virtue. Against 
the first the author reaffirms “that the response to Shakespeare is moral” and 
that the true “frame of reference” for understanding him is the moral response 
of his audience. Against the second, his intent is summed up in the statement 
that “Shakespeare . . . is moral without being moralistic.” 

The intended distinction between “moral” and “moralistic” is crucial for un- 
derstanding Professor Harbage’s position. In rejection of a moralistic aim on 
the poet’s part, he denies that Shakespeare is a moralizer or a teacher. He 
dramatizes what people already know and care about and doesn’t teach them 
anything. On the other hand, the whole point of the essay is that what people 
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do care about most are matters of moral conviction. What distinguishes drama 
‘fs its consequential nature, and to recognize that a dramatist deals with such 
action is to recognize that he deals with morality.” 

This reviewer agrees with the theory and would extend it to great art generally. 
The theory is that art can deal with any subject matter, but that it becomes 
“great” rather than merely good or excellent when it uses as material a subject 
matter which has importance in itself—or in other words, great art results when 
matters which are of high value in some category other than aesthetic (e.g., 
moral) are aesthetically treated. However, such art remains art and does not 
become moral or other statement. In the main this seems to be the present 
author’s intention, though at times his phrasing does invite a narrower, moralistic 
construction, as when he writes that the plays are “purposely laden with moral 
stimulus...” 

An example of more serious disagreement is the statement that, in the history 
plays, ‘unhappiness is never the product of good, and happiness never the prod- 
uct of evil.” The moral theory here seems narrowly to force the interpretation, 
especially when it is added that “‘. . . in last analysis Brutus is simply a loser . . .” 
and “... Julius Caesar is not a tragedy.”’ A sounder understanding, it may be 
suggested (and one which need not forsake the moral import), is that Brutus 
represents the basically human tragic situation in which ideality will not square 
with realistic action, and that in him can be read the eternally tragic paradox that 
oft times a man would be better than he is if he could be worse than he is. 

It is one among many of the virtues of this book that it argues a theory of 


criticism which sanctions disagreements with its own as well as others’ particu- 
lars. The theory maintains that “It is of the nature of art that it be variously 
received, and of great art that it mean many things to many men.” 

BERTRAM JESSUP 


THompson, ALAN ReyNotps. The Anatomy of Drama. Second edition (rev.). 

Berkeley 1946, University of California Press, pp. xix + 417, $3.75. 

A new preface to this second edition of a work first published in 1942 re-ex- 
presses the aim of the original, ‘‘to analyze the drama and speculate on its pow- 
ers,” and it reaffirms the author’s basic conviction and underlying theme that 
drama “at its best . . . is always, whether good or bad, a message to society, and 
an influence upon civilization.” 

The author, professor of dramatic literature in the University of California, 
evidences a wide and varied acquaintance, both academic and practical, with his 
subject and writes as one who has given it long thought. Out of that thought 
comes the view, not original, but urged with an atomic-age anxiety, that serious 
drama is in content moral and religious (religion, it is explained, is used “‘in its 
widest sense, to include all basic beliefs that shape men’s lives’). In the major 
importance thus attached to drama as an agency for keeping alive and whole 
man’s moral and spiritual values, this work is at one with an increasingly in- 
sistent trend in present-day thought on the subject. It is in accord, for ex- 
example, with Professor Alfred Harbage’s recent moral re-interpretation of 
Shakespeare (As They Liked It) and with Maxwell Anderson’s earnest dictum 
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that “the theatre is the central artistic symbol of the struggle of good and evil 
within men.” (“The Basis of Artistic Creation in Literature,” The Bases of 
Artistic Creation, 1942.) 

Although the author declares that his “intention throughout has been to 
enquire, not to dogmatize,” and that “the proper attitude . . . is one of tentative 
inquiry,” the critical reader is left somewhat short, however much he may be 
disposed to agree with the main theme of the book, because actually it is more 
often proclaimed than argued or examined. However, there is some good and 
proper application of it in discussion of some of the great drama of our past and 
present. 

The supporting work of the book is, on the other hand, analytically carried 
out. It is a study of the drama as an art form from the viewpoints of the var- 
ious techniques involved in writing, producing and appreciating. For the right 
readers (and they should, as the author hopes, be many and varied) the gain 
should be great. The advanced student who is seriously searching to give his 
experience in drama serious meaning, but who is still insufficiently stocked with 
fact and idea or who is mentally unorganized, should come out of such chapters 
as those on “The Drama as a Narrative Medium,” “The Approach to Dramatic 
Criticism,” and “The Sources of Dramatic Effect,” with essentially clear and 
informed understanding of what he should expect of the drama and what the 
drama has a right to expect of him. 

BERTRAM JESSUP 


Dorian, Frepertck. The Musical Workshop. New York 1947, Harper & 

Bros., pp. 368, $4.00. 

The Musical Workshop is concerned with the works of “great composers of 
past centuries”, which means that Dr. Dorian’s investigations stop at about 1900. 
He attempts to take the reader into the musical workshop of a great many Ro- 
mantic and a few earlier composers by quoting at length from their writings, 
letters, sketchbooks, etc. Most of these men are Germans living in the 19th 
century, and their statements regarding their works are in the high romantic 
style of the period. We find Schumann saying: “The hard paws of the lion of 
reason must not mangle the soft hands of the lyric tone-muse who plays on the 
keyboard of our feelings.” Wagner describes a pre-Freudian dream in which his 
sinking in water reduces itself into an E flat major chord and which somewhat 
incomprehensibly becomes the beginning of Das Rheingold. Bruckner makes 
his students wait while he says his prayers, etc. 

Apart from the high-flown style employed practically throughout, Dr. Dorian 
has assembled a rather impressive collection oi data drawn largely from the com- 
posers themselves. One of the conclusions which may be reached from these 
data is that composers are not actually very revealing in their prose writings and 
can at times say all sorts of nonsense with the greatest seriousness. They seem 
bent on making the creative process as mysterious as possible, so it is not sur- 
prising to find that this book does something less than tell us “how the great 
composers create their immortal music.” 

In the last chapter Dr. Dorian reaches the conclusion that: ‘Composers’ 
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own testimonies throughout the ages indicate how their scores originated, very 
like other productive achievements of the searching human mind, from a me- 
thodical approach. Their music appears as a result of a highly specialized 
craft. The creative approach is directed by technique and order. It is often 
a conquest of the tonal material in an almost objective way. Composing is a 
knowledge, the precise knowing how to put tones together—definitely a rational 
process.”” However, seven pages later, at the very end of the book, a secret 
voice is whispering something quite other-wordly into Haydn’s ear. 

The volume is supplied with an elaborate index, illustrations, notes and 
bibliography, but I would like to say in passing that the Tartini Sonata Trillo 
del Diavolo is not in C minor but G minor. 

Dr. Dorian plans to do a similar book on contemporary composers. From the 
writings of Hindemith and Strawinsky one can already see that these composers 
are much more articulate about their craft and aesthetics than are most of the 
composers presented in The Musical Workshop. 

CHARLES JONES 


SHostakovicH, Dmitri and others. Russian Symphony. Thoughts about 
Tchaikovsky. New York 1947, Philosophical Library, Inc., pp. 271, portrait 
frontispiece, $3.75. 

This volume forms an interesting addition to the rapidly expanding Tchai- 
kovsky literature in English. It is a translation of a series of essays by Soviet 


authorities. The first three are appreciations of various aspects of Tchaikovsky’s 
work and life. Those that follow discuss his compositions by categories: operas, 
symphonies, ballets, and chamber music (in a broad sense, including romances, 
songs, and compositions for piano solo). The final study describes the material 
preserved at the Tchaikovsky museum at Klin. A list of Tchaikovsky’s com- 
positions (compositions of all kinds; not stage works only, as the table of contents 
states) forms a useful supplement. A volume composed of contributions by 
Soviet musicians and scholars owes much of its interest to the fact that it 
presents a point of view which may serve as a basis for a comparison with our 
own attitudes and convictions. Yet it cannot be said that these essays disclose 
startling theories or ideas. The brief essay by Shostakovich, to which one turns 
with special interest, emphasizes his own indebtedness to Tchaikovsky and 
defends him from the familiar charge of pessimism. The stress laid on Tchai- 
kovsky’s indebtedness to folk music (as in the festal finales of certain of his large 
instrumental works) is in marked contrast to the criticisms emanating from the 
Balakireff group in the nineteenth century who found Tchaikovsky too Western 
in his symphonic developments. The chapter on opera by Yarustovsky is of 
special interest since American listeners have had little opportunity to become 
acquainted with these works (except “Eugene Onegin”) through actual perfor- 
mances. Tchaikovsky is one of the great forces in our own musical life. We 
may be grateful for this opportunity to see him through the eyes of contemporary 
Soviet critics. 
Cuartes W. HuGHEs 
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IkonNNIKOV, ALEXANDREI. Myaskovsky: His Life and Work. New York 1946, 
Philosophical Library, pp. 162, portrait frontispiece and 34 musical examples, 
$2.75. 

This volume contains a critical study of an important contemporary composer 
from the pen of a well known Soviet critic. It is a welcome addition to the 
relatively small literature in English which deals with contemporary Soviet 
music. After a brief biographical sketch of the composer the author passes 
in review the compositions of Myaskovsky. This is followed by a study of the 
technical characteristics of his style from the points of view of harmony, rhythm, 
melody, instrumentation, and form. A brief general summary originally con- 
cluded the work. Its publication in Russian was delayed because of the out- 
break of World War II. When it finally appeared, the author added a supple- 
ment dealing with Myaskovsky’s creative activities during the war period. 
The usefulness of the work is enhanced by a classified list of compositions. One 
of the absorbing problems of our times is the relationship of the artist to his 
society. In Myaskovsky we find a composer who began his career in Czarist 
Russia, who turned to the left in the critical days of 1917, and who has become 
one of the most distinguished Soviet composers. Attentive readers will find 
much that is instructive in the rather brief statements which trace the effects 
of the composer’s artistic identification with the aims of the Soviet state. This 
volume serves to call our attention to the enormous productivity of this composer, 
many of whose works are unknown in this country. Since this book is pri- 
marily analytical rather than biographical in approach, it will be must useful 
to those who seek information about Myaskovsky’s compositions. It is un- 
fortunate that the musical illustrations are so poorly reproduced. 

CuarLes W. HucHEs 


Newuin, Drxa. Bruckner, Mahler, Schoenberg. New York 1947, King’s 

Crown Press, pp. x + 293, Mus. ills., $3.50. 

Miss Newlin’s main efforts are bent on establishing the connection between 
Bruckner, Mahler and Schoenberg within the Viennese musical tradition, and on 
demonstrating that Schoenberg’s radical style is both a product and continua- 
tion of that tradition. Common traits and tendencies in the three Austrian 
masters are offered as evidence of the influence of the two older composers upon 
the younger for example, the monumental proportions of the symphonies of 
Bruckner and Mahler and of Schoenberg’s Gurre-Lieder, the ambiguous tonality 
in some of Bruckner’s music, the absence of a unifying key scheme in the 
Mahler symphonies, and Schoenberg’s eventual abandonment of tonality, etc. 

The author could just as readily have discovered the same sort of correspond- 
ences among Wagner, R. Strauss, (even Liszt), and the young Schoenberg. As 
a matter of fact, she is fully aware of Wagner’s enormous influence upon the 
development of Schoenberg’s style, but in order to stress the native origins of 
the latter’s music, the non-Austrian elements (surely important) are scarcely 
taken into account. 

On the other hand, no aspect of music shared in common by Schoenberg and 
his compatriot composers is too accidental or unessential but that the author 
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seizes upon it to support her thesis of national style continuity. For example, 
Mahler is credited by Miss Newlin as a forerunner of Schoenberg in having 
taken “‘the first step in the development which eventually led to the formula- 
tion of the tone-row idea” (p. 199).!_ But a much better case could have been 
made out for Brahms in this instance, who actually preceded Mahler in applying 
the principle of the tone-row, and moreover with greater intellectual rigor.” 

A section is devoted to each composer, with the historical-cultural background 
sketched in and supplemented by biographical material (some of slight and anec- 
dotal character). Rounding out each section is a critical study of the stylistic 
and formal aspects of representative works of the composer. Clearly the author 
has undertaken too vast a project, so that much of the writing merely skims 
the surface. Perhaps the author presupposes some familiarity on the reader’s 
part with the works discussed, as her references to structural features are often 
neither thorough nor rewarding in insight, at times even unhappily reminiscent 
of concert program annotations. 

The sections on Bruckner and Mahler, despite their shortcomings, contain 
more substantial material on these two undeservedly neglected masters than 
can be found in any other book in English. It is surprising, however, that the 
section on Schoenberg, which one would expect to be the logical center of gravity 
of this book, is actually the sketchiest. One will not find therein any ample 
discussion of atonality and of the twelve-tone system, or of Schoenberg’s mature 
style and aesthetic. Nevertheless the appearance of this study is a hopeful 
sign of the beginnings of American musicological research in the field of contem- 
porary style criticism, and as such it merits our respectful attention. 

ARNOLD ELSTON 


WO .FFLin, Hernricu. Kleine Schriften (1886-1933). Ed. Joseph Gantner. Basel 
1946, Benno Schwabe Co., pp. 272, 35 ill., $7.25. (Available in the U. S. 
through Albert I. Phiebig, Suite 1209, 545-5th Ave., New York 17, N. Y.) 
Recently I read the essays of a South American art historian who applied 

Wolfflin’s ‘‘principles of art history” to the field of Indian and Colonial Latin- 

American art. He described the forms of pre-Columbian art by means of such 

terms as “lineal Inca’ and “painterly Maya” and explained the genesis of forms 

in Wolfflinian terms. It was disquieting for an admirer of the Basel master to 
notice how irrelevant these words became in a foreign area and how they lost in 
descriptive power. On a smaller scale one can observe the same in W6lfflin’s 
own essays, of which there is now a second volume under the title Kleine Schriften 
zur Kungstgeschichte. Essays like those on Liebermann and even on Boecklin 
lack the acuteness of descriptive analysis which make those dealing with the 
field of Mediterranean art forever unforgettable. In word and thought W6lfflin 
reveals himself in growing historical distance more and more the heir to Goethe’s 
artistic concepts. Die Gestalt dominates. The aesthetics of Marées, Fiedler 


1 Schoenberg’s concept of the tone-row can be described briefly as a fixed succession of 
tones from which both the melodic and harmonic material can be constructed. 

2 In the opening movement of Brahms’ fourth symphony the principal theme, by a re- 
arrangement (inversion) of its intervals, becomes the harmonic accompaniment of the sub- 
sidiary theme. 
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and Hildebrand enriched by a most sensitive empathy into the intention of the 
artist and by solid knowledge of the determining historical factors, find their 
application in Wélfflin’s analysis. The “art of seeing” becomes—as in Goethe— 
a spiritual activity and expresses itself in a form of complete adequacy of lan- 
guage. It is fascinating to see how from the very beginning in the Prolegomena 
zu einer Architektur Asthetik the diction is there: the written sentence reads as 
if it were spoken; pointed but never witty, laconic, viewing more distant hori- 
zons but restraining the analysis to the absolutely necessary, i.e. to that which 
can be seen. 

The point of departure of his aesthetics is the physio-psychological theory 
of Volkelt (later developed in Lipps), which recognizes as the source of our 
aesthetic reactions the bodily sensations which we transfer to (or which are 
evoked by) formal constellations. Such a theory must have been most welcome 
to the young W6lfflin because it was eminently applicable to (and subconsciously 
probably derived from) Mediterranean art. One wonders what would have 
happened to this theory had the scholar begun with such “unplastic” artists as 
Greco or Constable. Yet throughout his life—guided by the right instinct— 
Wolfflin chose fields in which ‘‘die Gestalt” and the normative prevailed: archi- 
tecture, Diirer, Renaissance, Marées. The wonderful things he knew to say 
about the antipodes, about Griinewald, the Baroque, the Romanticists were 
proofs of his artistic sensitivity and occasional excursions of the searching mind 
but they were not the central problems. Especially delightful are his concise 
remarks on matters of taste and education. 

The essays comprise the period from 1886-1933, thirty-two of them altogether 
grouped into six groups: psychological and formal analysis of architecture; 

farées and Hildebrand; about more recent artists; problems of art education 
and training of taste; obituaries; art historical parerga. The editor, Joseph 
Gantner, who holds today Wélfflin’s chair in Zurich, has added twenty pages of 
precise annotations and a most welcome bibliography of the author’s writings. 
This volume must be considered a supplement to the Gedanken zur Kunstges- 
chichte. Gedruci:tes u. Ungedrucktes which appeared first in 1940 (8rd. ed. 1941), 
and which contains some essays dealing with the same subjects as those considered 
in the present volume (Boecklin, Burckhardt). The book is published by Benno 
Schwabe in the same size and the same type of lettering and illustration as all 
other books of Wélfflin which appeared in the Bruckmann Verlag in Munich; 
a tactful and intelligent way of publishing. 

There remains only one wish to be expressed: may all of this great man’s books 
be in time accessible to the English reader in careful translations. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER 


Rusissow, HELEN. The Art of Russia. New York 1946, Philosophical Library, 
pp. 32, 164 plates, 9 ills. in text, $6.00. 

Although the pages of text in this volume are far outnumbered by the pages 
of illustration, the author outlines, in twenty-four and a half pages, the history 
of the art of Russia from the 14th Century to the present day. There is a 
bibliography, followed by an “Index of Illustrations” which merely lists the 
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numbers and captions of the plates in the order in which they appear in the 
book. Further, there is an alphabetical ‘List of Artists” and their dates, which, 
to the mind of this reviewer, serves very little purpose as it gives neither the page 
on which the artist is mentioned or the plate numbers of the illustrations of his 
work. Considering that much of the material will be new to American readers, 
it seems that a full index would have added to the worth of the book. 

At first glance, this book tempts one to evaluate the art displayed rather than 
the comments of the author on the art, (a temptation to which several reviewers 
have succumbed). However, a more pertinent and interesting examination is 
the consideration of the art in relation to the clear and stringent standards im- 
plicit in the author’s remarks. 

The material is arranged under the headings of: Icons, The 18th Century, 
Classicism, Romanticism, Realism of Genre and Purpose, Free Realism, For- 
malism, Epoch of Transition, and Social Realism. 

Patently, Russian art has followed the styles successively dominant in Euro- 
pean art. Yet, the ideals which characterize “social realism” are often, judging 
from the author’s choice of adjectives, applied retroactively in the discussions 
of the earlier periods. If one may do violence to a concept by compressing into 
one sentence what has been described at considerable length, one might say that 
“social realism” requires that art have a theme of social or national significance 
and that the art be intelligible to the masses, implying a naturalistic style. One 
sometimes feels that the antecedents of this contemporary art are treated with 
more regard than they merit. Also, what is excluded is as important as what is 


included in this outline (Kandinsky is banished in three sentences, Chagall and 
Soutine in one). 

Nevertheless, the book shows the historical development and the charac- 
teristics of the schools of Russian art very well. It is unfortunate that there are 
no color plates, as so much of the quality of the paintings lies in their color. 

LovisE BALLARD 


Le Corsusier. When the Cathedrals were White. A Journey to the Country 
of Timid People. New York 1947. Reynal & Hitchcock, pp. xxii + 217, 
$3.00. 

In definite contrast to Frank Lloyd Wright, Le Corbusier’s reputation in fu- 
ture will rest more firmly on what he has written than on what he has built. From 
Vers une Architecture (Towards a New Architecture,) 1923, to La Ville Radieuse, 
1935, containing his concepts of urbanism, his books have exercised a tremendous 
influence upon architects and city planners in the United States and Europe 
alike. Within one generation, his ideas have become thoroughly popularized, 
sometimes plagiarized, more often diluted and turned into superficial slogans; 
a fact for which Le Corbusier, however, cannot be held responsible. Opinions 
and expressions of a personality who has influenced the architectural ideas of his 
contemporaries so basically will always be of great interest. Thus an English 
translation, by Francis E. Hyslop, Jr., of his Quand les Cathedrales Ltaient 
Blanches, published originally in Paris in 1937, makes interesting reading as a 
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contribution to Le Corbusier’s development. This biographical interest, how- 
ever, represents the main value of When the Cathedrals were While. Beyond 
that the loosely organized collection of a European visitor’s American impressions 
and of some more personal architectural concepts, expressed much more strin- 
gently in his earlier writings, does not communicate any new ideas. Tempera- 
ment and the admirable lack of undue modesty make these fragments of lectures 
and feuilletons highly readable. But it would be impossible to deduct any 
specific aesthetic, architectural or technical conclusions from them. Even the 
attitude of flaming revolutionary seems not any longer to be necessary because— 
just by the very life work of Le Corbusier himself—the concepts which he shares 
with all leading architects of the period between the two World Wars are known 
and generally recognized. Le Corbusier’s participation in the project for the 
United Nations’ World Center, and even more important than the fact of his 
participation, the similarity of all other architects’ concepts who contribute to 
this project, prove the definite acceptance of these ideas. The fact that still 
tens of thousands of smaller and larger houses in eclectic style imitations are 
erected in suburban communities, does not contradict this general trend. If 
Le Corbusier through this new book will be able to enlarge his audience from the 
circle of professionals and artistically interested people and attract the interest 
of larger groups of the general American public, the book will have fulfilled its 
function. 
PavuL ZUCKER 


Concpon, HERBERT WHEATON. Old Vermont Houses. New York 1946, Alfred 

A. Knopf, pp. 192 + vii, 140 fig., $5.00. 

The number of new books on American architecture (two of them reviewed in 
Vol. V, no. 3) is still increasing. This time it is Vermont whose houses, from the 
middle of the 18th century through the mid-nineteenth century, are discussed by 
Mr. Congdon, who is at least as good a photographer as a writer on architecture. 
At first glance, it is astonishing how much less English all these houses are than 
those of the corresponding periods in the states of the Eastern Seaboard. The 
peculiar charm of the Vermont houses, built in clapboard, brick and stone, lies 
more in their unobtrusive fusion with the surrounding landscape and the stark 
simplicity of their layout than in any specific architectural details. One notes 
with surprise how very few houses in the marble and granite state are built in 
stone, hardly any after 1850,—quite an argument against the exaggeration of 
environmental influences on architecture. Houses furnished with the rich 
splendor and magnificent fagades which are so representative of Virginia and 
Eastern New England, are very rare in this section during the period discussed. 
The influence of the Classical Revival is very limited; only two outspoken 
examples are given by the author, and even these are more of a compromise 
between an indigenous farm house and the ruling style of the period. Details 
are rather primitive and dealt within an astonishing individualism: the Palladian 
window reappears frequently, but sometimes in a strange combination of Classicist 
outline and Gothic subdivision, or with horizontal tops instead of the arches, 
etc. Quite obviously the influence of architectural books is much less than in 
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the East. Sometimes one has the impression that specific architectural forms 
are translated twice; first from the English model books into Eastern New Eng- 
land architecture, and from there into the specific, more simple idiom of Ver- 
mont. 

Since the author is an architect, he is more interested in problems of con- 
struction and in the evaluation of the harmony between the Vermont soil and 
the structures than in a specific presentation of the historical development. 
However, even the scholar will find interesting historic data; for instance, about 
the introduction of wall paper to this region only after 1830, the specific forms 
of wooden columns in contrast to Virginia, and other symptoms of principal 
non-conformity of Vermont. Of the individual buildings reproduced the most 
interesting seems to the reviewer the Round Church in Richmond, a polygonal 
variant of the central-domed building. 

A tremendous amount of material, delightfully displayed, is offered in this 
recommendable book. 

PauL ZUCKER 


GAMMELL, R. H. Ives. Twilight of Painting. An Analysis of Recent Trends 
to Serve in a Period of Reconstruction. New York 1946, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
128 pp. text with bibl., 5 pp. index, 72 pl. with reprod., 1 col. pl., $5.00. 
The fact that a book is written from an ultra-partisan point of view should 

not induce the reviewer to do the same. Even the introductory sentences, 

“«... the painting characteristic of the years preceding the catastrophe of 1939 

will certainly be studied as a symptom of the profound spiritual disruption of 

that distressful era. Many psychiatrists were quick to recognize the sympto- 
matic significance of ‘modern’ painting,” should not be answered by an equally 
unjust generalization for the opposite viewpoint. 

The author, a painter, thoroughly disgruntled by modern art, criticizes every- 
thing which does not correspond to the standards of 19th century art. In his 
seriously and sincerely felt endeavor to preserve the traditional values, he is 
blindfolded towards all the values of Post-Impressionist painting, from Cézanne to 
Tanguy. Of course, many of his statements are correct: “Workmanship of a 
high order is the viaticum lacking which a picture will not get very far in its 
journey through the shifting fashions and fads which accompany the passing 
years.” And Mr. Gammell is right if he misses in a great number of modern 
art works this thorough workmanship. But he is wrong when he contrasts 
third-rate story-telling, eclectic paintings such as “The Excommunication of 
Robert the Good” by Jean Paul Laurens or ‘The Bath of Psyche” by Frederick 
Leighton or a terrible machine like Edwin A. Abbey’s “King Lear’s Daughters” 
to a Matisse, a Dérain or a Rouault—considering the works of the three latter 
masters as entirely worthless because of a complete lack of “execution” and “de- 
sign.”” Even Manet in the concept of Mr. Gammell “emphasizes the traits of 
a particular model to the verge of caricature” with reference to Manet’s “Olym- 
pia” in comparing her with Ingres’ “Odalisque.” 

These examples may suffice. It is highly regrettable that the author endan- 
gers the values of his statements about the needs of a thorough education in 
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draftsmanship and in brushwork so often by his entirely one-sided approach 
which he himself calls “academic.” How much more convincing is one sentence 
by George Grosz, who in his autobiography A Little Yes and a 8ig No simply 
states, “Experimentation as such is highly over-rated today and probably stems 
from a lack of ability.” Instead of castigating amateurish snobbism which all 
too often misleads the judgment of those who consider themselves “‘revolution- 
ary,’ Mr. Gammell, in complete misconception of the everchanging values from 
generation to generation, wants to keep us chained to the “eternal laws” of 
1850 to 1880. Even the classic examples to which Mr. Gammell refers do not 
prove his point, but, on the contrary, they demonstrate that the visual concept 
of each generation, and with it its artistic articulation, has been changing con- 
tinuously. 
Pau ZUCKER 


Pavut Exurot, Paris. Photographs by Fritz Heniz. Chicago-New York 

1947, Ziff Davis Publishing Company. 

Among more recent photographic publications (see Journal of Aesthetics 
Vol. V, No. 3) the excellent work by Henle takes a special position. Obviously 
the approach is primarily not a visual but a sociological one. This sociological 
concept is, of course, as is only natural for a photographer, expressed by visual 
means, but is accompanied by the highly sensitive and lucid text by Elliot 
Paul, the author of The Last Time I Saw Paris. Henle definitely avoids the 
usual “picturesque” postal card views of Paris, not trying to catch the famous 
monuments from new angles and new perspectives. He concentrates on the 
people of Paris in scenes and individual close-ups of types without ever creating 
“genre” or anecdote. The impact of the stark realism of the beautifully lighted 
heads and full figures is tremendous; the means to create it are the sharpest 
possible contrast of light and shadow—no attempts of creating any ‘“mood’’ 
—surprising cutouts, emphasis on fragments which appear to the photographer 
to so be characteristic that they can stand for the total ‘‘Gestalt.’’ All scepti- 
cism towards still another book on Paris vanishes, when one looks at these 
highly individual pictures. While other photographers emphasize more differ- 
ent artistic possibilities of the camera, the force of Henle’s work definitely lies 
in selection. This selection is directed equally by visual and sociological con- 
siderations: to what extent the individual subject is characteristic for the type 
and to what extent the type is characteristic for the city. 

Pau. ZUCKER 


Buiunt, AntHony. The French Drawings in the Collection of His Majesty the 
King at Windsor Castle. Oxford and London 1945, Phaidon Press Ltd., pp. 
167, 147 ills., $6.50. 

The French Drawings at Windsor Casile adds one more volume to an already 
distinguished series of catalogues of the Windsor drawings. The series began 
auspiciously with Kenneth Clark’s publication of the Leonardo drawings in the 
King’s Collection. During the war Leo von Puyvelde added two volumes, one 
on the Flemish and one on the Dutch drawings. In 1945, K. T. Parker’s volume 
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devoted to the Holbeins appeared. The same year saw the appearance of the 
French drawings. All the books in the series are alike in format; all are similarly 
in cheerful scarlet buckram stamped in gold. All are generously illustrated, 
and all maintain a high standard of scholarship. Considering the number of 
plates, it might also be added that all have been modestly priced. They are 
not alike, however, in character or interest, for their contents differ widely. 
Fashions of taste have varied in collecting as in other things, and Royal patrons, 
like lesser men, have sometimes been swayed in their choice of acquisitions as 
much by family reasons or personal predilection, as by aesthetic judgments. 
In their case, these various considerations often have more than passing import. 

English taste of the eighteenth century, when the Prince of Wales and George 
III acquired the significant drawings of the French section, contrasts strongly 
with the Royal taste of the nineteenth century. So we find as somewhat curious 
companions in this volume superb classical drawings by Poussin and Claude, 
drawings grandly conceived and broadly handled; and, among others of a similar 
kind, a series of anecdotal, detailed and delightful watercolors by Lami which 
record, as photographs would today, the functions and fétes of a royal tour 
abroad, the visit in 1843 of Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort to Louis- 
Phillippe and his court at the Chateau d’Eu. 

The same English taste which favored the classical grandeur of Claude and 
Poussin frowned upon the frivolous fashions of their French contemporaries. 
There is not a single drawing by Fragonard. The only drawing by Watteau 
strayed in by accident, having until now been kept with the drawings of the 
Genoese artist, Castiglione. The unique Boucher, although patently from that 
artist’s hand, is anything but typical of his usual manner and subject matter. 

By far the most important single group of drawings are the Poussins. One 
hundred thirty-one drawings by Poussin and his followers are catalogued; 
fifty-eight are illustrated. It was undoubtedly because of this important body 
of Poussin’s oeuvre that Anthony Blunt was chosen to prepare the present volume. 
Mr. Blunt assisted Walter Friedlaender in the latter’s catalogue-raisonné of 
Poussin’s drawings of which the first two volumes were published in 1940 by 
the Warburg Institute. That first section of text and plates—no more has yet 
appeared—was devoted only to Poussin’s Old and New Testament subjects. 
Therefore, particular interest attaches to the Poussin drawings at Windsor, 
for few of these have religious themes. An early series illustrates the Meta- 
morphosis of Ovid. Although they were acquired in Italy, they were made be- 
tween 1620 and 1623, before Poussin’s first visit to Rome. From these and 
from one or two drawings which show the influence of the School of Fontaine- 
bleau, an influence which vanishes in Poussin’s later work, it is possible to follow 
the development of his style to its full flowering. 

Like the Poussins, the Claudes come from Italian sources. Although they 
are neither as numerous nor as varied, it would be hard to out-match them in 
quality. Even in the reproductions one feels their peculiar magic—noble trees 
spreading their great branches into limpid, quiet air; dazzling southern sunlight 
falling on ruined walls and crumbling arches, casting warm, transparent shadows. 

The highly individual and not very well known seventeenth century artist, 
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Raymond de la Fage, is represented by forty drawings also made to illustrate 
Ovid’s Metamorphosis, and also acquired in Italy, again a reflection of eighteenth 
century taste. 

There is not a single important example by any master of the nineteenth 
century, that century so rich in France in great draughtsmen. Instead there is 
a variegated bouquet of “little masters” whose names are now unknown. 

In the eighteenth century, the King’s Librarian travelled abroad to seek out 
drawings for the collection. That same Librarian was later the publisher of the 
magnificent folio volumes which reproduced the drawings. In our own time, 
so specialized have the various fields of knowledge become that the Librarian 
has sought the help of colleagues qualified in particular fields. His wisdom— 
and theirs— has made available to students and connoisseurs, scholarly judg- 
ments accompanying detailed, accurate information about the numberless 
treasures of Windsor’s Royal Library. 

AGcnres MonGAN 


PreTERSON, Houston, (Ed.). Great Teachers, Portrayed By Those Who Studied 
Under Them. New Brunswick, N. J. 1946, Rutgers University Press, pp. 
351, $3.50. 

Education is now conceived, and taught in teachers’ colleges, too exclusively 
in terms of abstract, formal methods: as a choice between various types of curri- 
culum, or between the ‘“‘academic”’, “‘progressive”’, and other general approaches. 
Houston Peterson’s unpretentious volume provides a much-needed corrective, 
and even the start of a basic reorientation in educational theory and practice, 
through stressing the importance of the individual teacher. He does so, not 
by abstract theorizing, but by presenting vivid, concrete examples of twenty- 
two great teachers, as remembered by those who knew and studied with them. 
It is not too much to say that Great Teachers should be required reading for 
prospective teachers of every subject, every skill, and every age-level. It is 
already so used in several teachers’ colleges. Students and teachers will find 
here invaluable clues to the neglected personal factor which often determines 
success or failure in education. 

As Peterson remarks, “the best possible curriculum or the best possible 
method, drawn from the latest findings of psychology, will suffer fatally in the 
hands of a dull, unimaginative teacher”. One might add, on the other hand, 
that methods which seem obsolete and faulty in the abstract sometimes lead 
to successful outcomes, in the hands of an inspiring personality who fills them 
with life or rises above them. How great teachers can be produced, or how edu- 
cation can be more personalized in an age of standardized mass production, are 
questions which the author does not undertake to solve. Do great teachers 
produce great pupils? Are their students any more likely to achieve renown 
than pupils of mediocre teachers? The few examples cited favor the former 
inference, but not conclusively. Biographies of the great often reveal that they 
had a mediocre, even repressive, schooling. The factors responsible for great- 
ness are many and variable. Teachers are prone to overestimate the influence 
of their profession, for good or bad. 
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Apparently a modest anthology, this book is much more. The author, him- 
self a successful teacher of philosophy, a noted platform moderator and radio 
speaker, has in the first place selected his great teachers significantly, to represent 
many types of personality, many subjects and realms of activity, and many ways 
of teaching. They are not all alike, or an aimless miscellany. The concise 
introductions and conclusions generalize effectively on each man’s distinctive 
qualities, and on the importance of personality in teaching. Glamor, manner- 
isms, and the surface trivia of personality are not overstressed; there is due ac- 
count of sober technical methods, and of the need for systematic study of the 
facts in each field. The book is interesting also as biography for the layman. 

For those in art and aesthetics, the sketches of most direct interest are those 
on Rodin, Robert Henri, César Franck, Leschetizky, Kittredge, Dewey, Emer- 
son, and William James. But great teaching in any field can be suggestive in 
any other, and some of its essentials can be applied anywhere. Most em- 
phasized among these essentials is the power to communicate discriminating 
enthusiasm for a subject or skill, and the habit of open-minded, constructive 
thinking in it. 

T.M. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


CZECHO-SLO VAKIA 


Emit Utrrz, distinguished scholar and aesthetician of pre-war days, has 
been found alive and at work in Prague, as reported in our September 1947 issue 
(p. 85). In response to a letter from the Editor, Prof. Dr. Utitz has sent a re- 
port of his experiences during the war, and of his present activities. 

The importance of Utitz asa leader in the development of Kunstwissenschaft 
or science of art is widely recognized in Europe. He receives a 112-page chapter 
in L’esthétique allemande contemporaine by Milda Bites-Palevitch (Paris 1926), 
and a section in Die deutsche Aesthettk der Gegenwart by Paul Moos (Berlin 1931, 
pp. 250-257). Says the former author, “Son travail a une haute valeur comme 
étude scientifique profonde et désintéressée. Telle est l’étude de l’essence de 
Vart qui met bien au centre de l’art l’élément esthétique, telle est aussi l’étude 
de l’oeuvre d’art et des conditions de son objectivité. La distinction qui’ll 
introduit de la valeur et de l’étre d’art prouve un esprit profond et précis. L’étude 
de la valeur historique et individuelle de l’oeuvre d’art et celle des problémes 
généraux de l’art, tels ceux d’origine et de développement, peuvent étre considé- 
rés comme des modéles de recherche scientifique.” (P. 333). ‘Und doch ist 
Utitz,” writes Paul Moos, “in Wirklichkeit nicht der schreckliche Umstiirtzler 
und Revolutionir, fiir den ihn vielleicht mancher halten mag, sondern lisst, 
wenn man genauer zusieht, tatsiichlich alles Grundlegende unangetastet. Was 
ihn von der alteren Schule unterscheidet, ist schliesslich und allein das Betonen 
der heute von keinem Einsichtigen mehr bestrittenen Notwendigkeit, dass die 
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allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft ihre Ausbildung als selbstindige Disziplin zu 
finden hat auf eine Weise, wie sie eben durch die Kenner der Einzelkiinste 
gewihrleistet werden kann.” (P. 254). 

Conceiving aesthetics narrowly as restricted to theories of beauty, aesthetic 
value, and related topics, Utitz insists that the science of art must be inde- 
pendent of it. “Le représentant le plus éminent du mouvement de la ‘science 
de l’art’ ” says Bites-Palevitch, “‘il cherche 4 fonder une science spéciale de l’art, 
qui devrait exister indépendamment et 4 coté de l’esthétique.” ‘A la science 
générale de l’art appartient tout l’ensemble de problémes qui se posent 4 propos 
du fait général de l’art.” (Pp. 331, 213). 

Bites-Palevitch, differing from Utitz, agrees more with prevailing American 
ideas on the point that “toutes deux doivent constituer une seule discipline, 
appelée ‘esthétique’ ou ‘science de l’art’”’. But the difference is not funda- 
mental. The important thing is to have an active discipline concerned with 
factual, scientific studies of the arts from many points of view—psychological, 
sociological, religious, and other—whether it be distinguished from aesthetics or 
included in a broader concept of aesthetics. In the establishment of such a dis- 
cipline, Utitz has given detailed, constructive leadership during the past forty- 
five years. 

Utitz’s principal works are listed by Bites-Palevitch as follows: Grundlegung 
der allgemeinen Kunstwissenschaft (Enke, Stuttgart, 1914-1920); Die Funktions- 
freuden im dsthetischen Verhalten (Halle, 1911); Aesthetik (Berlin, 1923). Others 
are: Ausserdsthetische Faktoren im Kunstgenuss (Zeitschrift fiir Aesthetik, VII, 
4); Die Grundlagen der jiingsten Kunstbewegung (Stuttgart, 1903); Grundziige 
der dsthetischen Farbenlehre (1911); Die Gegenstandlichkeit des Kunstwerks (1917); 
Psychologie der Simulation (1918); Zur ‘‘Als-Ob-Theorie” in der Kunstphiloso- 
phie (Kunststudien Vol. XXVII; Reutner, Berlin); Die Beschreibung des Kunst- 
werks (Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration, vol. 49); Talent und Genie (ibid., vol. 48); 
Zur Einfihlung (Zeitschrift fiir Aesthetik, vol. 9); Kunst und Sittlichkett (Klassings 
Monatshefte, vol. 37). See Bites-Palevitch, pp. xiv, 211. Moos mentions also 
his 1906 study of J. J. Wilhelm Heinse und die Aesthetik zur Zeit der deutschen 
Aufklérung, and Was ist Stil? (1911). 

Our first letter from Utitz is dated November 1, 1947, and gives as his address 
Praha XVI, Na VAclavce 35, C.S.R. (Czecho-Slovakia). Translated from the 
German, it reads: 

“T gladly comply with your friendly invitation to write about myself. But, 
first, I congratulate you on your Journal, to which I shall, in a few weeks, con- 
tribute an article on fundamental problems of our subject. 

“And now to my fate. AsI lost my professorship at Halle University in 1933, 
my home town of Prague called me to its German University, where I succeeded 
Christians von Ehrenfels. In 1934 I was Guest-Professor in Spain (at that time 
still free), at the International Summer-University in Santander, and lectured 
on philosophy of art. In 1937 I took part in the Paris Congress on Aesthetics, 
and spoke at one of its main sessions. During these years, I published much in 
German and in Czech. 

“In 1939 misfortune overtook me for the second time, as Hitler occupied 
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Prague. Immediately, I suffered the loss of my professorial chair. I had indeed 
invitations to England and Norway, but I was stopped from trying to leave, and 
so finally came to a concentration camp, where I spent more than three years. 
I founded and managed the library there, and also the organization of lectures on 
the science of art. My observations and experiences there I have set forth in a 
book which will appear in Prague in a few months, in the Czech language, bear- 
ing the title, Psychology of Life in the Theresienstadt Concentration Camp. 

‘As author of a large characterology, and editor for many years of a yearbook 
on characterology, I felt obliged to go on with this work, since very few special- 
ists have the opportunity to put themselves in the midst of this very rare and 
almost fantastic problem. The German edition of this book will come out some- 
time in Vienna. Unfortunately it will be much delayed by the shortage of paper 
and coal. 

“After the liberation, I returned with my wife to Prague. We made the sad 
discovery that we had lost precisely all our collected possessions, including the 
library and art-collection. I live now rather miserably on my pension. The 
call to return to Halle I have declined, although it distresses me not to be able 
to lecture regularly, where I was always an enthusiastic instructor. 

“T recently wrote a little book on Germany Between Yesterday and Tomorrow, 
and hope it can be published in Switzerland. In addition, I am writing aesthetic 
and psychological articles for the Encyclopaedia Hebraica. I am especially 
occupied with problems of cultural history and theory of art. 

“So these are the essentials in regard to the outer and inner fortunes of my 
existence, 

“With best compliments, I am yours respectfully, 

Emi Utirz” 


FRANCE 


Three important publications have recently come to the Editor’s desk from 
France. One is La correspondance des arts, by ETrENNE Sourtav, professor of 
aesthetics at the Sorbonne. Published in 1947 by Flammarion, of 26 rue Ra- 
cine in Paris, it comprises 280 pages on a fundamental problem, little con- 
sidered hitherto by French aestheticians. The price was announced as 220 
francs. It will be reviewed in a later issue. 

The other two were sent by Lucren Rupravr, Maitre de recherches au Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique, whose address is 5, rue des deux Clefs, 
Iilkirch-Graffenstaden, Bas-Rhin, France. One of these is a book by himself, 
well illustrated, on L’annonciation: étude d’un théme plastique et de ses variations 
en peinture et en sculpture. It was published in 1943 at the Imprimerie Grou- 
Radenez, 11 rue de Sévres, Paris. In 150 carefully reasoned, richly documented 
pages, he compares many treatments of the Annunciation scene, as to the geo- 
metric and dynamic aspects of composition. The other is Tome I, Premier 
Fascicule, of Les Cahiers Techniques de l’Arit. Edited by Mme. Marguerite 
Rumpler, it is published by F. X. Le Roux, 34, rue des Hallebardes, Strasbourg, 
where subscriptions may be ordered. This first issue contains an article by 
Rudrauf on “Imagination matérielle et imagination formelle chez Fragonard.” 
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In addition, are several other articles and reviews on topics in art history and 
aesthetics. 


Further word about a French publishing project in the field of aesthetics is 
sent by Savex, at 9, rue Spontini, Paris XVI. (It was announced in this 
Journal for June, 1947, p. 330.) A letter in French from the director of Savel, 
A. VEINSTEIN, mentions that “its aim is to group works on general aesthetics, 
reflections on the different arts, and the notes of artists, which ordinarily appear 
in a dispersed manner. M.M. Charles Lalo, president of the Société Frangaise 
de |’Esthétique, Etienne Souriau and Raymond Bayer, professors at the Sor- 
bonne, have agreed to help me in directing this collection. 

“The two volumes which have first appeared are: ‘Plus Vrais que Soi’ (les 
Rapports du Romancier et de ses Personnages), by CLAUDE AVELINE. ‘L’Ave- 
nir du Thédtre’ (essai sur l’évolution future du drame, de la mise en scene, du 
décor 4 partir des hautes traditions orientales et occidentales), by Pau ARNOLD. 
To appear are: ‘Significations des Musiciens Contemporains’, by Rent LErBo- 
witz; ‘L’ Esthétique de Bergson et la Méthode en Esthétique’, by RayMonp BAYER; 
‘Les Deux Cent Mille Situations Dramatiques’, by Ettenne Sourtav. In addi- 
tion, we hope to publish foreign translations’’. 

M. Veinstein would like, he adds, to arrange with American booksellers (in 
particular, those specializing on French books) for marketing this collection. 
Certainly, the personnel engaged in this project guarantee its high quality. So 
far, none of the published items has reached the Editor’s desk. 


The November meeting of the Société Francaise d’ Esthétique was held on the 
15th at the Sorbonne. It was addressed by M. ANpR& Viuiiers on L’Imagina- 
tion du Comedien. An abstract of his talk was provided: “Il est légitime de 
reconnaitre la part d’invention de l’acteur dans la cérémonie théatrale, et normal 
de définir en quelle mesure son action se confronte avec celle du texte, en quoi 
elle est indépendante ou déterminée par lui. Dans cet instant ot il invente, 
imagine, de quelle nature est son imagination? de quelle nature sont ses images? 

“L’apport du comédien ne tient pas seulement 4 sa présence corporelle; il 
n’est pas seulement technique, intellectuel ou affectif. Une imagination véri- 
table, matérielle et dynamique, d’ordre coenesthésique et kinesthésique, trouve 
chez lui son constant et prééminent exercice. 

“La spontanéité du geste, l’élection des attitudes, la seule mimique vocale 
(celle de la modulation de la phrase, avec ses accents, ses nuances du rythme, de 
la respiration, des souffles), implique déji une imagination propre émanant de la 
vie organique intime de l’acteur. Les images qu’il tend 4 interpréter physique- 
ment recélent, non seulement la vie physique du personnage, mais aussi, par 
leurs correspondances symboliques, sa vie psychique (l’importance des im- 
pressions coenesthésiques étant d’autant plus grande qu’elles sont liées 4 des 
psychismes trés particuliers). 

“De l’heureux choix des images dépend, pour une large part, |’authenticité 
du personnage.” 


The pilgrimage of American students to France, for the study of art and aes- 
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thetics, is slowly recommencing. May it continue to grow, in addition to travel 
in the opposite direction, through the exchange of students and professors. 
In the vanguard of American students is Janer L. Mack of Cleveland, a member 
of the American Society of Aesthetics, who received her M.A. in art and aesthe- 
tics at Western Reserve University, and is now in Paris to study at the Sorbonne. 
In a letter to the Editor, Miss Mack reports a kindly reception by Professors 
Bayer and Sourtau, and superior living accommodations at Reid Hall, the 
American University Women’s Club. 


BELGIUM 


The attention of American scholars and libraries is again called to the inter- 
national periodical ERASMUS, published by the Pantheon Press, Amsterdam 
and Brussels. The subscription rate for the U.S.A. is $12.00, and all correspon- 
dence should be addressed to 13 Rue Caroly, Brussels, Belgium. Reviews of 
books on aesthetics have begun appearing in Erasmus, several by Hetmut Hun- 
GERLAND, Associate Editor of the Journal of Aesthetics. 

The Editor of Journal of Aesthetics, in accepting appointment as Aesthetics 
Editor of Erasmus, was called upon to correspond with other editors on the 
delimitation of his field. This has led to an interesting exchange of ideas. From 
the University of Louvain, Prof. Dr. P. Sopry writes as follows: “Your opinion 
on ‘the field of aesthetics’ is the right one. This field covers certainly what the 
Germans call ‘Kunstwissenschaft,’ and your Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, which by the way I like very much, rightly includes all kinds of 
approaches to the arts, provided they are comparatively broad and general.’ 
However, I must observe that as far as I see, the section on aesthetics established 
in our periodical ‘Erasmus,’ and of which you are in charge to my full agreement, 
should be careful not to interfere with the business of the official section on Gen- 
eral Literature which existed before, and exclusively occupies itself with literary 
problems. To make it clear what I mean, I give an example. In December 
1946 there appeared in your ‘Journal of Aesthetics’ a very interesting article 
written by Prof. R. Wellek of Yale University, on ‘The Concept of Baroque in 
Literary Scholarship.’ Right so. But now, supposing this contribution of 
Prof. Wellek should be criticized in Erasmus, I really think that the place for 
this criticism is rather in our Literary section than in your general aesthetic 
section. Can you agree with this?” 

Prof. G. VERBEKE, from the same institution, approves the separation of 
aesthetics from philosophy, and adds: “Le domaine de la philosopbie est déja 
tellement large et étendu par lui-méme, qu’il n’y a aucun inconvénient de voir 
surgir une section spéciale sur les ouvrages généraux sur l’art, comprenant égale- 
ment les ouvrages philosophiques ayant trait 4 cette matiére.” 

In the note on Emin Utitz, above, it was mentioned that current usage favors 
a broad conception of aesthetics, to include Kunstwissenschaft, rather than the 
narrow one favored by Utitz and Dessoir. These further comments, from the 
more practical standpoint of editorial work, seem to strengthen that conclusion. 


Obviously, there will be much overlapping between aesthetics and neighboring 
fields. 
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GERMANY 


Letters from Frau SusaNNE Dessorr and from Max Dessoir’s friend, RE1n- 
HARD SCHANTZ, express appreciation for the Journal’s interest in the late phil- 
osopher. They both send photographs of him, which will be saved for future 
use: one from a drawing by Rudolf Stumpf, which shows him as a younger and 
less ascetic figure than in the portrait published in our December issue. Dr. 
Scuanvz adds: “To express my gratitude towards the late professor whose assist- 
ing friend and companion I could become in his last year of health, I published 
some articles on Max Dessoir’s life and philosophy in the October issues of the 
Berlin Forum, of the Munich Ring, and of the Frankfurt University News. 
As soon as I have received the copies, I will send them to you.” 

Frau Dessoir is old and frail, and could make good use of a Care package from 
America. Her address is Kénigstein/Taunus, 16 Limburger strasse, 28. 


SPAIN 


From Prof. F. Mrrapent, at the University of Barcelona, comes an interest- 
ing manuscript in Spanish with an English translation. It is entitled ‘“Con- 
temporary Aesthetics in Spain,” and will appear in one of our next issues. 


POLAND 


WLAaDYSLAW TATARKIEWICZ, professor at the University of Warsaw, has sent 
us the 1947 issue of the Polish Philosophical Review (Przeglad Filozoficany), 
with a request for the Journal in exchange. Its address is Krakéw, Lenarto- 
wicza 18 m 4, Poland. “This quarterly publication,” he notes in an accom- 
panying letter, “founded in 1898, is published by the Philosophical Society in 
Warsaw, which now resumes its publication after several years of interruption 
caused by the German occupation.” The English summaries of the main ar- 
ticles are a welcome addition for most American readers. For those who do 
read Polish, the following bibliography on recent aesthetics may be useful (p. 
169): 


ESTETYKA 


Braun J., TwérezoS¢ irracjonalna ezy twérezosé rozumna. TW 1946, nr 50 

Budzyk K., Zarys dziejéw stylistyki teoretyeznej w Polsce. [W pracy zbiorowej:] Stylistyka 
teoretyczna w Polsce pod red. K. Budzyka. (Warszawa) 1946, ,,Ksiqzka‘‘, s. 7-79. 
[Tamze przedruk dawniejszych rozpraw o stylistyce: S. Szobera, S. Wedkiewicza, J. 
Losia, K. Nitscha, T. Kowalskiego, J. Rozwadowskiego, H. Gaertnera, K. Wéjcickiego 
i in.] 

Dobrowolski T., Uwagi o rozprawie na temat budowy obrazu. [W zwigzku z pracg R. In- 
gardena] . . Twérezosé 1946, nr 12, s. 79-100 

Gasiorowski 8. J., Poglady na stosunek nauki do sztuki i kultury materialnej oraz moili- 
wosci badacza. Spraw. PAU 1945, t. 46, nr 10 

Gérski Konrad, Poezja jako wyraz. Prdéba teorii poezji. Torun 1946, Ksieg. Naukowa, 
s. 175 

Ingarden R., O dziele architektury. NS 1946, nr 1, s. 3-26i nr 2, s. 217-242 

Ingarden R., O budowie obrazu. Rozp. Wydz. Filolog. PAU t. LXVII, nr 1. Krakéw 
1946, s. 69, oraz streszcezenie w: Spraw. PAU 1945, t. 46, nr 7, s. 183 

Ingarden R., O réznych rozumieniach ,,prawdziwoésci‘' w dziele sztuki. Zagadnienia Liter- 
ackie 1946, z. 1, s. 12-20; z. 2, s. 36-43 
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Kleiner S., Pojecie stylu. Zagadnienia Literackie 1946, z. 1, s. 9-12 

Kleiner 8., Tragizm. Lublin 1946, Tow. Nauk. KUL, s. 16 

Kreczmar §., O postawie oceniajacej] w badaniach literackich. Zagadnienia Literackiel 
946, z. 2, s. 33-36 

Krzyzanowski J., Tre&¢ i forma w dziele literackim. Spraw TNW, Wydz. Ii II, z. 1, 1945 

Lempicki Z., Zagadnienie stylu. (W pracy zbiorowej:] Stylistyka teoretyczna w Polsce pod 
red. K. Budzyka. (Warszawa) 1946, ,,Ksiazka‘“‘, s. 51-296 


Madyda W., Gléwne problemy poetyki po Arystotelesie. Spraw. PAU 1946, t. 47, nr 9, 
s. 310-311 


Milewski T., Jezyk a literatura. WZ 1946, z. 3, s. 229-237 

Miller J. N., Wielopostaciowoéé sztukii kultury. ,,Warszawa‘ (2-tyg.) 1946, nr 5 

Pieter J., Sprawa genialnoéci i twérezoSci oryginalnej. Chowanna, Katowice, r. 10, 1945, 
z. 1-2, s. 44-61 

Ptomieriski J. E., Tajemnice geniuszu. NS 1946, nr 1, s. 84-108 i nr 2, s. 141-162 

Sandauer A., Filozofia LeSmiana. Odr. 1946, nr 2 (59) 


Sandauer A., Konstruktywny nihilizm. Zarys poetyki Pawla Valéry. TwérczoSé 1946, 
nr 12, s. 68-78 


Skwarczytiska S., Systematyka zjawisk rodzajowych twérezego stowa. Spraw. PAU 
1946, t. 47, nr 5 


Szuman S., Budowa utworu poetyckiego. (Rozdziat z wiekszej catoSci). Zagadnienia 
Literackie 1946, z. 3, s. 65, JO 


Trzynadlowski J.,Od mitu do metafory. Prace polonistyczne, ser. IV. Lédé 1946, s. 157- 
177 


NOTES AND NEWS 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR AESTHETICS 


Ballots were sent out in November to members of the A.S.A. by the Secretary- 
treasurer, for the election of new trustees to replace Glen Haydon, Thomas 
Munro, and the late Carl Thurston, whose terms expire December 31st. The 
returns confirmed the election of J. Donatp Youne (Occidental College, Pasa- 
dena), Huntrineton Carrns (National Gallery of Art, Washington), and 
Carrouu C. Pratt (Princeton University). 


Tentative plans for the 1948 annual meeting of the A.S.A. are now being made 
by Henry D. ArKken at Harvard, in consultation with officers of the Society. 
The probable dates are September 1, 2, and 3; the place is the Fogg Museum of 
Art, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. ‘Efforts are being made,” writes 
Aiken, “io obtain sleeping accommodations in Harvard Yard for members of the 
meeting.” (Indoors, we trust.) Proposed topics for sessions are as follows: 
The Problem of Meaning and Representation in the Arts; The Functions of 
Criticism; Aesthetics and Valuation; The Aesthetics of Music; The Psychology 
of Art. Reserve the dates now! Correspond with ArkEN or Lynn D. PooLEe 
regarding papers to be read, or other suggestions for the meeting. More definite 
information in the June issue. 


In the present issue, a membership list of the American Society for Aesthetics 
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(as of November, 1947) is for the first time printed in the Journal. Addresses 
given are those to which the Journal is being mailed. Next year, we hope to 
have the list more explicit as to academic connections, to show the variety of 
subjects, institutions, and professions represented. Members are urged to keep 
Secretary Lynn D. Poo.e informed as to changes of address (home and business) 
and of rank or position. 


The Cleveland Society for Aesthetics met on November 15th at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Grorce Bickrorp. ALFRED HOWELL spoke on “Techniques of 
Sculpture” and illustrated his lecture by modeling in clay a portrait head of 
Orto Ece. 


The Pacific Coast Division, Southern Section (Los Angeles area) met on Satur- 
day, November 29th at Pomona College in Claremont. The Pacific Coast 
Division, Central Section (San Francisco, Berkeley, Oakland area) met on Friday, 
December 5th at the California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland, at which 
Dr. Neumeyer discussed “Indian Influences on Spanish Colonial Art”. The 
seminar has continued to meet regularly every fortnight with an average at- 
tendance of seventeen persons. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR AESTHETICS 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


November 1947* 


Arthur D. Abel, 2724 Oliver Avenue, Oakland 5, California 

Walter Abell, Department of Art, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

John Stokes Adams, Jr., Asst. Prof. of Philosophy, Box 23, College Hall, Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Vincent Aita, 311 East 72nd Street, New York 21, New York 

Sidney Paul Albert, Triple Cities College, Endicott, New York 

Putnam Aldrich, Division of Music, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 

Virgil C. Aldrich, Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio 

John Alford, Rhode Island School of Design, Providence 3, R. I. 

Richard M. Allman, 60 Northwood Drive, San Francisco 12, California 

H. George Amberg, Curator, Museum of Modern Art, New York, New York 

Van Meter Ames, Dept. of Philosophy, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 10, Hawaii 

Clifford Amyx, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

Darrell A. Amyx, 2526 Etna Street, Berkeley 4, California 

Paul H. Apell, 3835 West Avenue, Eagle Rock 41, California 

Mildred C. Armstrong, 210 South Los Robles, California 

Rudolf Arnheim, Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York 





* An asterisk indicates that the member joined after May 1, 1947. All members are 
asked to report errors or changes in this address list to Lynn D. Poole, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore 18, Md. 
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Karl Aschenbrenner, 3054 Wheeler Street, Berkeley 5, California 

Kurt Baer, Art Dept., University of California, Santa Barbara College, Santa Barbara, 
California 

Charles H. Collins Baker, Huntington Library, San Marino, California 

Wallace S. Baldinger, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 

Andrew N. Balfour, 826 Garfield Avenue, South Pasadena, California 

Mrs. Victoria K. Ball, 3111 Corydon Road, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

Louise Ballard, 320 Scenic Avenue, Piedmont, California 

Edward N. Barnhart, 2532 Regent Street, Berkeley, California 

Charlotte Y. Bates, 7 East 194th Street, Euclid 19, Ohio 

Kenneth F. Bates, 7 East 194th Street, Euclid 19, Ohio 

Carl Baumann, Professor of German, Dept. of German and Art History, Pomona and Clare- 
mont Colleges, Claremont, California 

Maxmilian Beck, Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois 
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his Ph.D. at Charles University in Prague. He now lives in London. 
Epovarp Ronit, at last reports, was still with the U. 8S. military forces: address 

OMGUS Liaison and Protocol, APO 742, Postmaster, New York. 
Lestiz P. SPELMAN is professor at the University of Redlands, in Redlands, | 
California. 
Russevt W. LeMBKE is director of interpretation and radio at Central Michigan 
College, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 
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JosePpH REMENYI, born in Hungary, has taught modern European belles lettres 
to students of Western Reserve University in Cleveland since 1929. 

Donatp WEEKs is professor of English at Mills College, in Oakland, California. 

W. K. Wimsatt, JR. is Assistant Professor of English at Yale University. 

BERTRAM JESSUP is assistant professor of English and aesthetics at the University 
of Oregon. 

CHARLES JONES, composer, was from 1939 to 1944 a member of the music faculty 
of Mills College. Since then he has been living and composing in New York 
City and Piedmont, California. 

CuarLes W. Huaues is associate professor of music at Hunter College, New 
York City. 

ARNOLD ELSTON is associate professor of music at the University of Oregon. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER is professor of art at Mills College. 

Louise Bauuarp lives in Piedmont, California and lectures at the California 
College of Arts and Crafts. 

Pau Zucker is professor of art at Cooper Union Art School in New York City. 

AGnes Mongean is keeper of drawings at the Fogg Museum in Cambridge, Mass., 
and co-author of Drawings in the Fogg Museum of Art. 

Epwin M. Buake, mathematician and writer on color and design, lives in Mt. 
Kisco, New York. 

THomas WILFRED, director of the Art Institute of Light, lives in West Nyack, 
New York. 
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